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VILLAGE HALLS 


HE village halls policy of the National Council of 

Social Service is controlled by a committee of the 
Council comprising representatives of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the Ministry of Education, 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, the National Playing 
Fields’ Association, the Rural Community Councils, 
and of members of the R.I.B.A. representing the 
architectural profession. 

This Committee has recently prepared a new edition 
of its very informative handbook on the subject of 
Village Halls and Social Centres which has been exten- 
sively revised and rewritten following the passing of the 
Education Act of 1944, and we include an illustrated 
review of this book elsewhere in this issue. In this 
undertaking the help of the panel of architects appointed 
by the R.I.B.A. is gratefully acknowledged and a number 
of the members of this body are specifically named as 
having been of especial service in rendering valuable 
advice. 

Particular attention is drawn to the important pro- 
nouncement of the policy of H.M. Government con- 
cerning Community Centres and Village Halls, in the 
circular of December 22, 1944, giving considerations 
affecting their planning and management ; this has been 
issued to Local Education Authorities to assist them in 
reviewing the needs of their areas and planning their 
provision for further education in the widest’ sense of 
that term. The circular of June 15, 1945, gives in further 
detail the Ministry of Education’s desires for the future 
administration of grant-aid for these purposes ; it states 
that the National Council will continue to assist the 
provision of village halls in communities with popula- 
tions of not more than 4,000, and that this assistance 
will take the form of grants from funds provided by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and the Development 
Commission respectively, but normally excludes grants 
under the Physical Training and Recreation Act for this 
specific purpose. 

As a general rule a population of 4,000 is regarded as 
the maximum size of locality which may be termed a 
village and below this, for convenience, divisions are 
into five categories, those up to 300, from 300 to 750, 
750 to 1,500, 1,500 to 2,500, and 2,500 to 4,000, but 
there cannot be any hard-and-fast delimitation in size, 
as there may be gioupings of villages or small market 
towns which can afford communal facilities to villages 
in proximity to them. It has been emphasised that wise 
planning for the countryside should ensure that every 
village has adequate community services, and that with 
this objective the existing social provisions should be 
reviewed by means of a comprehensive survey of all 
land and buildings which could be so utilised, or if 
these are lacking, what steps will be needed to meet the 
requirements according to present standards. 

Such a survey as this would, it is realised, be closely 
linked up with the general town-planning proposals, and 
whether the village hall is combined with or separate 





from the recreation ground, their provision and arrange- 
ment must form a definite factor in the general scheme. 
If practicable, the grouping of the hall and playing 
field together has advantages in enabling the hall 
premises to include a veranda pavilion and changing 
rooms, but it is not always that conditions will permit 
of this, as it is important that the hall should be centrally 
placed, for it would probably be, after the village church, 
the most important feature in the general grouping. 

It is recognised that the hall as a community centre 
should secure the support of all the interests which can 
profitably use it and that therefore the committee of 
management must include representatives of each 
existing organisation. Most villages have a parish 
council, parochial church council, chapel, school, British 
Legion, Women’s Institute or club, usually one or more 
sports clubs, and at least one juvenile organisation, such 
as a troop of boy scouts or a boys’ or girls’ club. Each 
of these bodies represents a section of the community 
which will be a user of the hall, and it is therefore desirable 
that all of them should be represented. In addition, 
some members could be elected to, and co-opted by, the 
committee. 

A strong recommendation is made that the advice of 
a well-qualified architect should be obtained at an early 
stage in order that the suitability of the site, the right 
scheme for its development, and the best programme to 
provide for all the -various uses for which the hall will 
be in demand, shall be adequately dealt with. It is 
obvious that in view of the very varied functions that 
the hall may be expected to fulfil, professional skill is 
needed in designing a building that can be satisfactorily 
adapted to these, and also that it should at the same time 
take its place pleasantly and artistically among its sur- 
roundings, following the traditional manner of the 
district to an extent that would not be so uniformly 
essential in urban buildings. 

Advice is given on the provisions for ownership, and 
the National Council issues a model trust deed for this 
purpose. Three alternatives are suggested: (1) The 
Official Trustee of Charity Lands, (2) The Parish Council, 
and (3) Individual Trustees. The relative advantages 
and disadvantages of each are pointed out, and it 
is made clear that the duties of the trustees as owners 
should not conflict with those of the committee of 
management, which is responsible for the utilisation of 
the building. The arrangements for the ownership 
are important as affecting the question of liability to 

y rates. 

Now that the present conception of education has 
been so greatly broadened as to include the demands of 
hygiene and amenity, the communal centre is taking 
an important place in the social economy and we may 
expect great activity in the provision for buildings of 
the type under consideration. The combination of 
the village hall with a war memorial has frequently 
been suggested, but the suitability of this is, in the main, 
a psychological question. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


B.I.N.C. Building Congress. 

Tue Building Congress which was to 
have been held last July will now be held 
on October 30 and 31, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster. 

The object of the Congress is to enable 
all those in any way interested in the work 
of the building group of professions and 
industries to meet and discuss the problems 
facing them at the present time. It will 
be opened on the first day by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the concluding 
address on the second day will be given 
by Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour 
and National Service from 1940 to 1945, 
and now Foreign Secretary. A civic wel- 
come to the delegates to the Congress will 
be given by the Mayor of Westminster. 

The business of the Congress will be con- 
ducted in four sessions dealing respectively 
with the supply of labour and materials, 
town planning policy and the need for a 
balanced building programme, the posi- 
tion of the building industries and local 
authorities in relation to the forthcoming 
national housing programme and finally the 
future relationships of the building indus- 
tries with the various Government Depart- 
ments concerned with building activity. 
These sessions will be addressed, respec- 
tively, by Mr. G. A. Isaacs (Minister of 
Labour), Mr. Lewis Silkin " inister of 
Town and Country reusing), r. Aneurin 
Bevan (Minister of Health), and Mr. 
George Tomlinson (Minister of Works). 

The Presidents of the. leading institu- 
tions associated with the building industry 
have also agreed to speak. Tickets, price 
one guinea, are obtainable from the Build- 
ing Industries Nationa] Council, 11, Wey- 
mouth-street, W.1. Immediate application 
for tickets by members of the building in- 
dustry, members of local authorities and 
any others interested is desirable as the 
accommodation is limited and is, we are in- 
formed, rapidly being taken up. 


W.D. Commission Survey. 

Tue statement that to date the War 
Damage Commission: has been notified of 
war damage to 3,281,953 separate proper- 
ties was made at a Press conference on 
Monday by the Chairman (Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve, K.C.), this heing the first 
announcement possible of complete figures. 
The statement in full is reported on page 
217. The Commission has also published 
a second series of ‘‘ Practice Notes ”’ 
(Stationery office, 2d. net), which sets out 
in some detail, primarily for the benefit of 
those professionally concerned, the lines 
on which it is proposed to exercise its 
jurisdiction in the matter of alterations and 
additions made during the process of mak- 
ing good damaged properties. 


The Environs of St. Paul’s. 

Tue Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have 
submitted to the Corporation of London a 
detailed plan and report embodying the 

eneral principles which they have already 
aid down as the minimum requirements 
for an adequate treatment of the environs 
of St. Paul’s. The plan and report have 
been drawn up by Dr. Charles Holden, who 
has obtained all the information he 
required from Mr. Godfrey Allen, the sur- 
veyor to the fabric. A copy has been sent 
to the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning and to the Royal Fine Art Commis- 
sion, but it is not intended to make the 
plan public at this stage. 


House Maintenance. 

One suggestion that is being placed be- 
fore Mr. Aneurin Bevan at the Ministry of 
Health, as part of the national housing 
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campaign, is the necessity to encourage 
owners and tenants to do much more to 
keep their houses in good condition. Mr. 
Lewis Mumford once said that ‘“‘a well- 
built house does not become obsolete in 
less than 100 years.’’ This is only true if 
regularly money is spent on painting, 
papering, carpentering, plumbing and even 
on bringing it up to date. In peace time 
millions of pounds were spent on propa- 
ganda to educate the car owner to 
“* Change oil every 500 miles,”’ or “* Grease 
your car every 1,000 miles.’’ But the house, 
the place where men and women live’ and 
die, has never been the object of a cam- 
paign designed to prevent deterioration. 


Appreciating Physical Environment. 

In its Second Annual Report the Coun- 
cil for the Appreciation of Physical Envi- 
ronment states that during the past year 
there has been a noteworthy increase of 
interest. taken by education authorities, 
teachers’ organisations and youth groups 
in education in the appreciation of physi- 
cal environment. A number of confer- 
ences have been held, lecture courses for 
teachers have been given in many parts of 
the country, and references in the Press 
to the necessity for good design in post- 
war planning and manufacture have 
shown a welcome increase. Nevertheless 
there is almost unlimited scope for expan- 
sion, for there must be created in this 
country a large body of well-informed 
opinion in these matters, which can influ- 
ence rightly post-war developments in the 
design and layout of houses, their furnish- 
ing and surroundings, and in the wise 
provisions of amenities for those who 
inhabit them. There are many ways to 
achieve this desirable end, but unquestion- 
ably one of the most important and most 
lasting in its effects is through the educa- 
tion of the citizens-to-be. During the year 
the Council’ has been strengthened by 
representatives appointed by the Architec- 
tural Association, the Association of 
Directors and Secretaries for Education, 
the Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters, and the Parents’ National Edu- 
cational Union. 


Corpus Christi Guild Hall, Woodbridge. 

Sm Curupert Quittar, of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, has offered to the Suffolk village 
of Lavenham the whole of the fifteenth- 
sixteenth-century group of buildings, com- 
prising the Guild Hall of Corpus Christi, 
on the south side of the market-place, for 
use as @ community centre. The offer has 
been made through the Lavenham Preser- 
vation Committee, who hope that the 
National Trust will accept trusteeship of 
the buildings. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes. 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

Unity in the Industry. 
To tHe Eprron or The Builder. 

Srr,—From time to time correspondence 
appears in The Builder regarding the 
linking of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers with the 
Federation of Master Builders. History 
has proved that ‘‘ united we stand’ and 
“* divided we fall.”” Yet our two bodies, 
the old and the new, are still separate en. 


- tities, whilst presumably each offers the 


other unacceptable terms of amalgamation, 
Surely in this vital period in our history, 

builders now have a magnificent chance, 

to get together and put a united front to 

the Government and the public. | Must 

petty differences once again cloud the 

bigger issue? Francis Ropinson. 
London, E.C. 


To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—In your issue of August 17 there 
appeared an appeal or plea from the Presi- 
dent of the L.M.B.A. “ for unity in the 
building industry.”” Can I persuade you 
to invite the President of the L.M.B.A. to 
make it clear, via the columns of The 
Builder, what unity he has in mind? 

Thousands of the smaller firms of 
builders have a grievance in their bonnet, 
namely :— 

(1) When the terms of the Contract for 
War Damage Repairs (practically the only 
building work obtainable) were under dis- 
cussion, the representatives of the smaller 
firms were not allowed to be present at 
the conference. 

(2) Small firms of builders feel, and 
with some justification, that available 
labour is finding its way on to the pay- 
rolls of the larger firms. 

In order to facilitate unity amongst em- 
ployers, what steps has the President of 
the L.M.B.A. taken to remove these short- 
comings ? J. H. Burns. 

Morden, Surrey. 


From The Builder of. 1845. 
Saturday, September 13, 1845. 

Tur ‘‘Ramway Krinc”’ or France.—The 
“* Railway King ”’ in France, the French 
Hudson, is an odd-looking, but keen- 
observing individual, of the name of 
M’Kenzie. He is a great favourite of 
Louis Phillipe at whose numerous and 
promiscuously attended soirées M’Kenzie 
cuts a droll and conspicuous figure. I. 
not a native of Liverpool, he was at no 
distant date a ‘‘ navie”’ there, working— 
and no shame to him—in high-lows, ankle- 
deep at the docks in mud and clay. This 
gentleman, though entirely uneducated and 
of brusque manners, is remarkable for his 
practical knowledge of engineering. . . . 
M’Kenzie’s oddity of manner and appear- 
ance presents a curious contrast to that of 
the Parisians; malgré, he carries all be- 
fore him, whether on the Champs Elysées 
..: or in the gilded salons of the 
Tuileries. 
*.°This was the M’Kenzie who was contractor 
for the Junction Dock at Hull. 


COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, September 18. 

Hovusina CEntRE. Mr. C. B. Purdon on 
“Could a T.V.A. Scheme be Applied to the 
London Region?” 13, Snffolk-street, S.W.1. 
1.15 p.m, (buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 

Town AND CountRY PLANNING ScHOoL. At 
Bristol University. (Continuous until Septem- 
ber 25 midday.) 

Wednesday, September 19. 





LA.A.S. Canon §..A, Alexander on ‘“ The 
Survival of St. Paul’s.” Grocers’ Hall, E.C.1- 
5.30 p.m. 
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VIEW OF WEST END AS PROPOSED. 


REBUILDING OF THE CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN THE MARTYR, HOLBORN. 


SIR GILES SCOTT, O.M., R.A.. AND ADRIAN SCOTT, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
J. N. COMPER, ARCHITECT FOR INTERIOR RESTORATION. 


Tue CHuRCH AND ScHoots or St, ALBAN THE MaRrtTyYR, 
Holborn, were built in 1863 to the designs of William 
Butterfield, and the former was a good example of the 
architect’s use of colour decoration. Both church and 
schools were destroyed by fire in the raids of 1941, and 
schemes are now being laid for their restoration and 


extension by a committee on which (besides the vicar, 


the Rév. Ralph Eves) are many notable names. The 
cost is estimated at £60,000 for the church (£25,000 of 
which js to provide for the new memorial Lady Chapel) 
and £20,000 for the schools, both of which will serve an 
increasing parish. We take the following details from 
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BALOWIN‘S GARDENS 


Abive: VIEW OF INTERIOR, AS IT WILL BE. 


Below: PLAN. 
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THE EAST END, AS IT WAS. 


an appeal issued by the Committee :— 


For nearly a hundred years the romance 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn, has captivated 
the interest, the devotion and the alle- 
giance of Church people all over the world. 
From its early days of persecution and 
misunderstanding down to the final ordeal 
of fire and destruction St. Alban’s has 
borne unflinching witness to the evan- 
gelistic and catholic teaching of the Eng- 
lish Church. One thing can be assured, 
and may now be made known. The 
church will be rebuilt, for the London 
Diocesan Committee has included St. 
Alban’s in its schedule of the churches to 
be rebuilt after the war. . . . These plans 
cover two schemes: one provides for 
rebuilding only what is absolutely neces- 
sary; the other plan covers the rebuilding 
of the church and its restoration—so far as 
can be—to its original beauty with cer- 
tain additions. This includes a much 
needed space for vestries. 


VIEW OF WEST END, AS EXISTING. 
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DESIGN, PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT. 


A pvuBLIcATION on Village Halls and 
Social Centres* is issued by the National 
Council of Social Service as a guide to all 
those concerned with the initiation or de- 
velopment of village social centres. It 
opens with an indication of the rela- 
tionship of these to the general educational 

rogramme and urges that Planning 
Authorities should reserve, without delay, 
adequate land for recreation ground or 
playing-field purposes, and, if possible 
in conjunction with this, a site allocated 
for the provision of a social centre. 

In cepsidering the recreational needs of 
a particular village it is regarded as a cor- 
porate body which must have a real com- 
munity life of its own. Under the Town 
and Country Planning Model Clauses, 
1939, permission can generally be given 
to the erection of suitable buildings, sub- 
ject to proper control of appearance, siting, 
etc. In the case of a number of. very 
srall villages or hamlets it is contem- 
plated that they will need to co-operate 
in a joint scheme. On the assumption that 
a representative committee has been 
formed, for which the procedure is indi- 
cated, very full information is given 
as to the preparation of a programme of 
requirements which would form the brief 
for the architect charged with the design 
of the building. 

While this programme will be propor- 
tioned to the size and the resources of the 
village, it must jn any case provide for a 
considerable variety of purposes; it is 
assumed that the population to be catered 
for would range from 300 to 4,000, so that 
the scale of the site and buildings would 
have a fairly wide range. Opening with 
the recreation ground, after reference to 
the factors dictating the choice of a site, 
a schedule is given of probable demands, 
with the area needed for each. ‘The items 
cited are as follows: Association and 





* Village Halls and Social Centres in the Country- 
side. National a of Social Service, 26, Bedford- 


square, W.C.1. 3s. 


Photograph Copyright of ‘“‘Country Lire.” 
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VILLAGE HALLS AND SOCIAL CENTRES 


Rugby Football; Cricket; Net-Ball or 
Pass-Ball; Hockey; Bowls; Lawn Tennis; 
Badminton; and a Children’s Area, with 
apparatus. Of course, all these are not 
always possible, but the plan by Mr. 
Geofirey Ridley, F.R.1.B.A., which we 
reproduce, shows what can be done on an 
area of about seven acres (excluding the 
site of the hall, etc.). 

Passing on to the design of the building 
itself, this ‘would naturally vary greatly 
according to the pepulation it serves; for 
not more than 300 it. might consist of one 
large room 400 to 500 feet super, with a 
folding partition dividing it in two, two 
cloakrooms and lavatories, kitchen and 
store. As we go up the scale the main 
hall is enlarged, has a fixed stage with 
dressing rooms, committee, club and craft 
rooms are added; then follow a library, 
special clinic, a canteen and, if required, 
# communal laundry and baths. Further 
expansions include a cinema projection 
room, billiards and games rooms, a gym 
rasium, workshop and other accommoda- 
tion in accordance with special circum. 
stances... The more elaborate facilities will, 
of course, only be appropriate in the case 
of large.villages and small towns with a 
population of about 4,000. The type of 
sanitation, of cooking and other equipment 
would, of course, be dependent on the ser- 
vices available. 

Numerous hints are given on _ the 
detailed planning. Too close an adherence 
to a model plan is deprecated, as it is 
seldom that a building designed for one 
locality can be appropriate in another, 
where the site, the aspect and the mate- 
rials available may be different; it is 
stressed that a fully qualified architect 
should be employed to provide a plan 
suited to the ascertained needs and con- 
ditions peculiar to each village. The 
eneral plan for the hall is given in out- 
ine with illustrations, the most suitable 
proportion being regarded as_ rather 
shorter than a double square, with the 
main entrance and cleakrooms at one end 
and the other subsidiary rooms at the 


CHICHESTER MEMORIAL HALL, WITLEY, SURREY. 






ether, arranged round the platform or 
stage. In all the larger types a permanent 
stage should be provided, and particular 
directions are given as to the form of this 
in order to provide for theatrical and other 
entertainments; the proscenium opening 
can be nearly the full height of the hall, 
but the ceiling of the stage should be flat 
and at a higher level, involving the con- 
struction of transepts to provide for this : 
the ceiling should have exposed joists 
parallel to the proscenium in order to deal 
satisfactorily with the ‘‘ flats’? and cther 
scenery. The back of the stage should be 
a wal] or screen finished in a light neutral 
tint to take cyclorama lighting effects 
with its own illumination to avoid 
shadows cast from persons or cbjects in 
front of it. Details are given as to the 
scenery desirable and the methods of access 
and storage for this. The provisions for 
an orchestra are also dealt with, but a 
little more might have been said on the 
adaptation of the stage for singing and 
concerts. 

Other recommendations deal with 
possible alteruative uses of the main 
and various subsidiary rooms, the size 
and height required for Badminton, the 
storage for chairs when cleared for exhibi- 
tions, other games and exercises, or 
dancing. Clubrooms can also be used for 
committee meetings or for stage dressing- 
rooms if the planning makes this suitable. 
The kitchen may be slightly enlarged to 
provide for cookery classes. The canteen 
or restaurant should be planned in con- 
junction with the main hall, and storage 
must be included in proportion to the scale 
of these. The housing of a branch library 
and reading-room may be demanded, and 
while in the smaller schemes one of the 
rvoms may be used at times as a clinic 
and child welfare centre, in the larger 
ones a special room or rooms must be pro- 
vided for this purpose. ‘The other possi- 
bilities have been previously mentioned in 
the general schedule. If all or most of 
chese are provided it is probable that a 
two-storey block will be more economical 


the 
hall 











20% 


for the smaller rooms {as in the plan illus- 
trated). 

After the planning, the next aspects con- 
sidered are those ars methods. of 
construction as sanitation, heating, venti- 
jation, and acoustics, together with the 
types of flooring, decoration and equip- 
ment. The actual structural expedients 
may be dictated by the amenities qualified 
to some extent by the very definite de- 
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mauds for economy; though it is pointed 
out that simplicity-in design is- preferable 
to over-elaboration and fanciful features 
which add both to the initial cost and to 
that of upkeep. One cr two of the cheaper 
materials are to be discouraged as not per- 
manently reliable. 

The book also includes valuable advice, 
in a series of appendices, on procedure in 
the preparation of a recreational scheme; 
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a model form of village survey; the 
addresses. of Rural. Community Councils 
and the regional offices of ‘the N.C. of 
Social Service; Regulations for Valua. 
tions; a bibliography of the subject; 
Societies interested; and a form of Pre. 
liminary Application. This work as a 
whole is indubitably indispensable to all 
those concerned with the establishment of 
village halls and recreational centres. 
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ALDINGBOURNE VILLAGE HALL, SUSSEX, 


GEORGIAN CHELTENHAM 


Tue Planning Committee of the Chelten- 
ham Borough Council, in view of the dis- 
tinctive architectural character of their 
town, very wisely sought the advice of the 
Georgian Group in regard to its redevelop- 
ment and reconstruction. The Group 
appointed a sub-committee to study the 
matter and upon the basis of its findings 
has now submitted the Report* which is 
before the public. 


It opens by pointing out that a town is 
a composite work of art, good or bad as 
the case may be, to the making of which 
generations of men have made their con- 
tributions. The town of Cheltenham is an 
exception to the general rule in having had 
the good fortune to have been mainly built 
with unity of purpose at a time when 
contemporary taste was at a high level. It 
is an example of the town planning and 
domestic architecture of the early 19th 
century at its best, and though it contains 
but few buildings which can be considered 
masterpieces of architecture, the general 
standard of design throughout its squares, 
terraces and crescents is at a high level 
and as a result the town is one of the most 
attractive examples of urban development 
in this country ; 

Before the discovery of the mineral 
springs in 1716, Cheltenham was a small 
market town, with few remarkable build 
ings other than a fine church : from that 
date visitors for the waters increased, and 
the visit of George III in 1788 set the seal 
of “ashion on the growing popularity of 
the town. From that date building pro- 
ceeded more rapidly but the great period 
of expansion began after the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars, when Cheltenham 
became a favourite place of residence for 
retired naval and military men, invalids 
from tropical countries, and others at- 
tracted by its remedial facilities. 

At that time architecture was at the 
phase known as the “‘ Regency Style,”’ one 
which for urban use has many virtues, 
though often depending for its effect upon 
more elusive qualities than correctness of 
scale, refined detail or faultless propor- 
tions. The contrast’ of foliage against 
gleaming stucco and light toned paint, the 
shadows a‘ the delicate ironwork of 
balcony and trellis; these are the subtler 
delights of Regency architecture. 

The earlier planning developments fol- 
lowed the more formal traditions of the 
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eighteenth century with crescents and 
straight terraces. Later, as in the Pitt- 
ville estate, a more varied type of planning 
was introduced with increased reliance on 
tree planting. Formal groups were diver- 
sified by villas, single or in pairs, standing 
in larger gardens, unification being secured 
by the consistent scale, style and materials 
of the buildings. Henry Thomson, John 
Papworth, and Joseph Pitt, the tiiree men 
to whom the development of Cheltenham 
is largely due, were wise enough to know 
that the prosperity of a spa depends as 
much upon the spaciousness, dignity and 
charm of its layout as upon the efficacy of 
its waters, and classic symmetry balanced 
by romantic informality. 

The problem before the Committee is— 
How are these characteristics to be pre- 
served? Cheltenham, without the more im- 
portant features, the Montpellier Rotunda 
and Walk, the Pittville Spa, the Masonic 
Hall and the Queen’s Hotel, would no 
longer be Cheltenham. These must be 
retained intact and kept in good repair ; but 
there is a long list of other buildings, 
churches, terraces, villas, and groups of 
houses which demand careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration in relation to any 
replanning or rebuilding projects; as far 
as possible their external appearance 
should be retained. 


RUSTINGTON 


VILLAGE HALL, SUSSEX. 
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The list a! such buildings prepared by 
the Georgian Society after careful examin. 
ation is a long one, and while many are 
giving good service or could easily he 
adapted to modern requirements with 
others this is not easy, and if they are to 
be saved and objectionable intrusions 
obviated, it is evident that most intimate 
study must be given to the problem of 
converting them into serviceable accom. 
modation. This and the regulation of 
extensions to retain harmony with what 
now exists, are the main esthetic questions 
facing the Cheltenham authoritiés. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


WORKING-CLASS FLATS, 
WESTMINSTER. 


THe Westminster City Council will 
shortly be inviting, by public advertise- 
ment and otherwise, architects to submit 
designs in competition for the layout of 
about 30 acres of land in Westminster with 
a frontage to Grosvenor-road and the River 
Thames of about 600 yards, and for the 
design of flats and other buildings to be 
erected thereon. 

Prizes of 700 gns., 500 gns., 300 gns. 
and 200 gns. will be paid to the authors 
of the designs placed by the Assessor (Mr. 
Stanley Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A.) in order of 
merit. Subject to the usual conditions, 
the author of the winning design will be 
appointed the architect for the execution 
of the first section of the scheme, and be 
paid therefor in accordance with the 
R.I.B.A. Scale of Architects’ Fees for 
state-aided multi-storey flats. 

Any architect desiring to receive full 
particulars of the Council’s invitation 
when published may now apply to Mr. 
Parker Norris, Town Clerk, Westminster 
City Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C.2. 


The competition, originally, was to have 
been for the design of the flats on 334 
acres, and also the lay-out of a further 
53 acres for development by private enter- 
prise. The London County Pouncil, after 
examination of the scheme, informed the 
City Council that ‘‘ the replanning of the 
334 acres . . . by the City Council is a 
matter within its scope as the local 
housing authority, but the .replanning of 
the remainder . is a matter strictly 
within the purview of the London County 
Council as the Town Planning Authority.” 





(See page 207). 
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TOWARDS A NATIONAL ATLAS 


A NEW SERIES OF MAPS OF BRITAIN. 


THe most comprehensive survey ever 
undertaken of the national life and re- 
sources of Great Britain, is now being re- 
corded on a series of maps on a scale of 
10 miles to an inch, in the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning and the De- 
partment of Health for Scotland. The 
maps depict geological and physical struc- 
ture, land use, mining, industry, admini- 
strative areas, population, communica- 
tions, public utility undertakings and 
other information, much of which has 
never been previously published. These 
maps, which are the result of close collabo- 
ration between a number of Government 
Departments and various voluntary organ- 
isations, are now being published by the 
Ordnance Survey Department. 


Origin of the Survey. 


A survey of this kind was advocated 
before the war, and in 1938 a committee 
appointed by the Council of the Town 
Planning Institute, under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Leslie (now Lord Justice) Scott, 
recommended the setting up of a Commis- 
sion to carry out a national survey of the 
natural and economic resources of the 
country. The National Atlas Committee of 
the British Association submitted pro- 
posals to the Association in 1939, and 
said: “The proposed Atlas aims at a 
strictly objective and scientific represen- 
tation of the natural conditions, natural 
resources and economic development of the 
land . . . and of the distribution, occupa- 
tions, movement and social conditions of 
the people. It is believed that the publi- 
cation of such an atlas would mark a 
great step forward in the dissemination of 
accurate knowledge of the country among 
the general public.’ 

In 1941, Lord Reith, as Minister of 
Works, set up an Advisory Committee 


‘under the Chairmanship of the Director- 


General of the Ordnance Survey to con- 
sider the preparation and publication of 
maps necessary for the wide field of plan- 
ning. he services of members of the 
National Atlas Committee were drawn upon 
for ey guidance, including Professor 
E. G. R. Taylor and Dr. L. Dudley Stamp 
while Sir Edward Bailey, Director of the 
Geological Survey, represented the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Careful consideration was given to ques- 
tions of scale, format and grid, so that the 
maps to be produced should form part of 
the National Cartographic System, and so 
that they could be included in the National 
Atlas if this were proceeded with later. 
It was agreed that the Ordnance Survey 
should publish the maps on a scale of 
1/625,000, or about 10 miles to 1 inch, 
and that they should all bear the new 
National’ Grid, which provides a con- 
venient system of reference and forms an 
index to larger scale maps. 


Organisation of the Work. 


As a fesult of this inquiry a Maps Office 
was instituted under Dr. E. C. Willatts 
in the Planning Branch of the Ministry of 
Works, which in 1943 became the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning. <A simi- 
lar Maps Office was opened in Edinburgh, 
in the Department of Health for Scotland. 
In these two offices intensive examination 
of a great amount of data has been under- 
taken. Sources studied include the Annual 
Surveys of the Board of Trade, Census 
Returns, Lists of Quarries and Mines, 
Lloyds’ Register and much unpublished in- 
formation, The results have been charted 
on large-scale maps. These form a unique 


library, which is maintained in a state of 
revision, and is always available for official 
use. From these manuscript maps the 
national series has been drawn on the 
10-mile scale to provide a comprehensive 
summary and a graphic picture which will 
be of great help to those concerned with 
the country as a whole, as well as to the 
regional planner .and -research worker 
interested in the features of specific areas 
and their relation to the rest of the 
country, 
While the majority of maps have been 
specially prepared in the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning and the Department 
of Health for Scotland, some have been 
compiled by other Departments or other 
research organisations. The Ordnance Sur- 
vey, in addition to undertaking publica- 
tion, has also given expert guidance. 
Each map is in two sheets, which 
together form a convenient size for. wall 
display (approximately 5 ft. 6 in. by 
3 ft. 6 in.), and they are large enough to 
indicate all towns, most villages, and all 
railways, Class I roads and canals. The 
northern sheet covers all Scotland and 
England north of Kendal and Northaller- 
ton, and the second sheet includes the rest 
of England and Wales. 


The Maps. 

Of the maps, eighteen sre displayed 
at the M.O.T.C.P. They are as follows :— 
(1) Base. (2) Topography. (3) Adminis- 
trative Areas. (4) Population Density, 
1931. (5) Types of Farming. (6) Coal and 
Tron. (7) Iron and Steel. (8) Land Classi- 
fication. (9) Lard Utilisation. (10) Vege- 
tation : Grasslands of England and Wales. 
(11) Electricity : Statutory Supply Areas. 
(12) Roads. (13) Railways. (14) Popula- 
tion of Urban Areas, 1938. (15) Sand- 
stones. (16) Population Changes, 1931-39. 
(17) Population—Migration, 1931-39. (18) 
Physical Features. 


Explanatory Notes. 


We take the following extract from the 
explanatory notes prepared by the Minis- 


try — 

The first in the series is the topographi- 
cal Base (1) map, which serves as a stan- 
dard underprint to all the other maps 
except one. Logically, the next map, but 
not the next in order of publication, is one 
of Physical Features (18). This will show 
relief by layer tints at 100, 200, 300, 400, 
500, 600 and 700 metres, with the addition 
of a 50-metre contour. Unlike the other 
maps, it will not have a standard topo- 
graphic background, but will have rivers 
and lakes printed in blue, and the grid in 
black. The problems in connection with 
the preparation of this map have been 
both the allocation of the correct names 
to the various physical features and the 
extent of country they should cover. It 
has never been an official task to inquire 
into and standardise correct designations 
for the physical features of Great Britain, 
but clearly it would be advantageous to 
planners, geographers and others in any 
informal discussion to achieve full agree- 
ment on the extent and names of areas 
under consideration. 

As an adjunct to the Physical map, a 
Topography (2) map has been published. 
This map, on the standard base, shows 
relief by three layer tints at 100, 300 and 
500 metres, and by the 50-metre contour. 
It forms a useful physical background for 
such subjects as roads and ‘railways. 

The map of Administrative Areas (3) is 
an important one, as hitherto there has 
been no single map giving this informa- 
tion for the whole country. It shows by 
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various colours and tints the boundaries 
of the Administrative. Counties, County, 
Municipal and Metropolitan Boroughs, 
Urban and Rural Districts. and, in Scot- 
land, those of Large and Small Burghs and 
other District Councils. The names are 
printed in capital letters in the appro- 
priate colour, except for Rural Districts. 
and District Council Areas, where lower- 
case italic type has been employed. 

The Zand Utilisation (9) map has been 
ry ee by the Land Utilisation Surve 
of Britain. This presents a useful though. 
necessarily generalised picture of the land 
use of Great Britain before war-time pres- 
sure necessitated intensive ‘‘ ploughing. 
up ”’ campaigns; and hence it reflects a 
truer representation of farming under the 
normal interplay of physical and economic 
influences. Land use is shown by six 
colours—woods and forests in green; heath, 
moor and rough pasture in yellow; perma- 
nent grass and meadow in light green; 
arable land in brown, and nursery gardens 
and orchards in purple. Chief urban areas 
appear in red, water in blue. For the 
planner, agriculturist, tourist and geo- 

apher it has many uses, one being the 
indication of tracts of unimproved land 
(shown in yellow), which may be suitable 
for further agricultural improvement, for 
recreation, afforestation, or, in some cases, 
for preservation as National Parks, 

The subject of population is one of per- 
petual interest to planners, geographers, 
economists and statisticians. A series of 
maps will cover this subject. The first, 
already published, is Population Density 
(or distribution) 1931 (4). (Since then 
there has been no census on which a more 
up-to-date map might be compiled.) Six 
tints are used to represent areas of various 
densities; virtually uninhabited; sparse- 
rural; dense rural; suburban and indus- 
trialised rural; urban; dense urban. This 
map gives a useful picture of the general 
distribution of town and country and the 
population density. Eighty per cent. of 
the population in England and Wales and 
60 per cent. of Scotland is found in urban 
areas. The distribution of this urban popu-— 
lation is graphically expressed in a map of 
Population of Urban Areas, 1938 (14), 
which will be shortly published. The size- 
of each town is shown by a circle propor- 
tionate to its population and its admini- 
strative status is shown by distinctive type. 
The conurbations, the satellites of large 
towns, the relatively even spacing of small" 
market towns in southern and eastern Eng- 
land stand out clearly. The absence of any 
large centre in Wales outside the coalfields, 
and the concentration of Scotland’s popu- 
lation in the Midland Valley are also very 
apparent. 

opulation problems are complex, and 
the factors of mobility and of changes due 
to natural causes need to be studied. Two 
series of maps will be published. 

The present system for servicing popu- 
lation and industry with electricity, gas 
and water supplies will be apparent from 
maps of each of these services. The most 
advanced may now being prepared for 
printing is the map of Electricity: Statu- 
tory Supply Areas (II), distinguishing 
Local Authority and Company Ownerships, 
Power Companies and Joint Electricity 
Authorities. Each undertaking will be 
named, and the areas of distribution rights 
of Power Companies indicated. A map of 
Electricity Transmission will follow. The 
Gas map will show statutory and non- 
statutory supply areas, gasworks graded” 
according to maximum daily capacity, coke 
ovens, principal links and the approximate 
areas of available supply. 

Other maps in the series which may be 
published in due course are Ports, Canals, 
and Water Distribution. 
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tinuation as the River Irwell cut the dock 
area—and the region—in two, except for 
swing bridges at Barton and Trafford- 
road or the already overcharged routes be- 
tween Manchester and Salford. Dock 
traffic is thus forced into roads through 
central and local shopping areas, adding 


eastern part of Manchester and least to- 
wards the south. 

In analysing the conditions as regards 
open spaces, it is found that the shortage 
in the central areas is acute; only in eight 
of the 51 wards here does the public open 
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Space exceed seven acres per thousand materially to traffic delays here. A fixed : R1.B.A t 
persons, in 28 wards the figure is below high-level bridge is proposed which could In his reply to the loyal Addresses of 0 
one acre per thousand. Public open spaces be carried out at one-third of the cost of Congratulation from both ‘louses of Par- be 


throughout the region total 3,910.5 acres, 


liament on August 21, His Majesty the 
but this gives only some 3.02 acres per 


an adequate tunnel. The proposals for a King said: “The time of destruction is 


general highway system with appropriate 





1,000. In view of the needs a detailed sur- 
vey of all open spaces, public and private, 
and of all undeveloped land has been made, 
and a careiully studied scheme has been 
prepared, allocating an adequate area 
reservation. Particular attention has been 
given to the desirability of providing 
breaks of open space between built-up 
districts and the improvement of river 
valleys. 

The housing conditions show a large 
proportion of overcrowding in comparison 
with present standards, ranging up to over 
* houses to the acre, and in view of the 
wemewhat limited amount of sunlight 
characterising the region, housing plans 


*The Manchester and District Regional 
Planning Proposals. Report by KR. Nicholas, 
B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.T.P.1., with the members 
of the Surveyors’ Sub-Committee. Jarrold and 
Sons, Ltd., Norwich and London, 1945. 





arterial roads are based on a quantitative 
examination of pre-war traffic and antici- 
pated increases in this, and a detailed plan 
for these, together with their intersection, 
is regarded as justified. In the main it 
comprises three ring roads and several 
additional or improved radial routes. | 
A simplification of the railway system, 
reducing the principal passenger stations 
to two, is planned and it is suggested that 
all long-distance traffic might be concen- 
trated at Victoria Station, reserving Lon- 
don-road for local traffic only; this pro- 
position would, it is stated, have to receive 
further study. There are at present seven 
goods terminals within the area bounded 
by the Inner Ring-road and three more 
just outside it; in addition, there are five 
others within the Manchester City 
boundaries. Owing to there being no 


ended; the era of reconstruction begins.”’ 
In those few simple words there is much 
that is heartening and much also that is 
sobering to thinking men. Here at last 
is the time for which we have been fight- 
ing and working and hoping through these 
Jong weary years. Here at last is the 
opportunity, which we trust will never 
recur for the same set of reasons, and 
which are unlikely to recur for any others, 
and here the responsibilities which the 
nation gladly shoulders, but which are 
nevertheless so heavy and onerous that 
they cannot but be undertaken with deter- 
mination and seriousness. Optimism 
there must and will be, but’ not of the 
variety which is sometimes called light- 
hearted. Every man and woman must be 
used, and must give his or her best, with 
the same devotion and industry in the 
cause of peace as in the cause of dread 
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and ruthless war. ‘‘ The time of destruc- 
tion is ended, the era of reconstruction 
begins. ’~ 

This Conference has been called to con- 
sider one important part of reconstruction 
—the planning of the environment in 
which the busiaess of reconstruction, 
whether work or play, scholarship, 
domestic life or civic administration, shall 
be carried on, and the subject of this 
morning’s session is the place of the 
architect in Town and Country Planning. 
A dictated text has its limitations—I 
would rather put it as ‘‘ The Place of 
architecture in the physical planning of 
town and country.’’ That, I think, sug- 
gests that we are more concerned with 
the reality than with the selection of the 
particular people who shall carry it out. 

I remember reading a paper to the Town 
and Country Planning Association in the 
dark days of three years ago, when disaster 
succeeded disaster in the East and West, 
when I frankly argued for the employment 
of the architect in Town ¢nd Country 
Planning because I believed that he is 
the person best qualified to supply that 
element of good design in three-dimen- 
sional planning which is essential to the 
finest town planning. 


The Architect-Town Planner. 

A speaker at a previous meeting, in an 
able and thoughtful address, had stressed 
the necessity of using the knowledge, 
training and ability of many sections of 
the community in planning, statisticians, 
economists, transport experts and high- 
way engineers, lawyers, and u host of 
others. At the end of the list ‘‘ architects 
and surveyors will be needed.’”” This, I 
felt, did less than justice to the architects 
or the surveyors, but a worse shock came 
with the sentence, ‘‘ There is no valid 
reason why the training or experience of 
an architect should be regarded as speci- 
ally relevant to physical planning at the 
national, regional or even local level.’ 

Considering that I was at that time in a 
position which made me the official cham- 
pion of the architectural profession, it 
could hardly be expected that I could 
keep silence, and also, I hope, in an able 
and thoughtful paper, I stressed the neces- 
sity of using the knowledge, training and 
ability of the architect to the fullest in 
every town planning scheme. 

Now while planning is an integral part 
of all architecture, there may be some 
planning that is not architectural, and it 
seems advisable that some agreement be 
found as to what this architecture really 
is, and what it is not. There is stiil much 
misapprehension—to which the architects 
themselves have contributed in the past— 
on the subject, and it takes a lot of 
clearing up. 

People still believe that architecture 
largely consists in adding expensive and 
unnecessary adornments to otherwise plain 
and respectable buildings—that it is more 
often found in old historical buildings than 
in new, which may be true, that the 
larger the building the more likely it is 
to be architectural, but that architecture 
is concerned with the visual appearance 
of the exterior of a building and with 
little else—the planning of the interior is, 
of course, well understood to be by the 
wife of the client in the case of a house, 
the headmaster in the case of a school, or 
the doctor and matron in the case of a 
hospital. It is not, I fear, generally 


realised, even now, that the layout, the 
relationship of buildings to one another 
and to their surroundings, and the design 
of the surroundings themselves, all con- 
tribute to the efficiency and the esthetic 
satisfaction of the whole. 


I niust not be 
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thought to be belittling the part played 
by tne client’s wife, the schoolmaster, or 
the doctor in. their respective building 
schemes. They are the programme 
writers, it is they who state their require- 
ments, but it is for the architect, if he 
be worthy of the name, to show them 
how their ideals can be achieved, their 
needs met. 

Architecture, therefore, may be defined 
as the rays 4 and the provision of an 
appropriate seemly environment for 
every human activity, not, be it said, by 
ccmpressing these into preconceived com- 
positions into which they fit uncomfort- 
ably, but by the visualisation, based on 
complete knowledge of the particular need, 
and the creation of the right kind and size 
of space enclosure to fit the activity, and 
allow it to function with efficiency. This 
is not planning merely, but three-dimen- 
sional science. A building must in plan 
and section fulfil its purpose, fit its site, 
and give the best solution of its problems 
for the money which is provided. The 
space enclosure must be constructionally 
possible and must satisfy according to 
some standard or other of esthetic values. 

All this is relevant to the design of a 
single building, and the same principles 
should apply to a group of buildings, a 
civic centre, a great hospital, a school or 
college, with the additional factors of 
layout, relationship of buildings, and one’s 
architectural duty to one’s neighbour. 

It is when you begin to consider your 
neighbours and realise the importance of 
these relationships and the design of 
approaches and surroundings that you 
come into the province of town planning 
or civic design. Here the matter seems 
to resolve itself into four main processes. 

First, the making of the programme— 
the determination of the type of develop- 
ment aimed at for a great city, a town, 
or a village. This is a matter in which 
the whole community should take a part, 
it should not be left to the executive 
planners alone. ‘There must be a pre- 
liminary vision, reasonably well designed, 
yet flexible in detail, of the kind of com- 
munity to be created by a reconstruction 
or development. There should be no 
reluctance on the part of Town Planning 
Committees to using the suggestions of all 
manner of citizens and of Civic Societies 
and the like. 

When there is a general idea of the end 
aimed at, there must be a complete survey 
of things as they are, for in this Jand of 
ours there will be but few opportunities 
of beginning with a clean sheet. A plan- 
ning survey is far more than a mere record 
of roads and buildings. It not only records 
things as they are but investigates the 
causes which have made them so. 

It should not only show the size, height, 
condition, age, and user of all buildings, 
but also their esthetic value, both as in- 
dividuals and as groups. There are some 
buildings in every town whose preserva- 
tion should be a compulsory condition of 
planning. 

And when all this has been done, the 
programme written, the survey made, the 
executive planning for the desired end has 
to be done. Few nowadays dispute the 
necessity of planning, if not for ourselves, 
at any rate for other people. In our own 
lifetimes we have seen the destruction of 
much natural beauty by ill-directed build- 
ing, we have seen towns grow to unseemly 
limits, so that workers must waste years of 
their lives in travelling to and from their 
work; owing to the mixed character and 
wrong placing of industry, commerce and 
residence, we have had to be continually 
widening streets for traffic which ought 
not and need not be there, if better plan- 
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ning prevailed, and we have seen created 
the slum in which a decent healthy life for 
children is impossible, in which disease is 
too prevalent and death rate too high. 
‘“*Go more or less as you please” has 
been tried and found wanting—planning is 
certainly necessary. 

The tourth, and in some respects most 
difficult stage is the carrying of the 
scheme into effect, the arranging ww the 
case of an old town which work shall be 
done first with the least disturbance of 
the life of the place. Hitler has solved 
some of those problems for us, but the 
final achievements of any great scheme of 
town planning or replanning must inevit- 
ably take years. Let us remember tha: 
there is no education so good as that which 
by example satisfies and stimulates at the 
same time. Every improvement of an old 
town, every development of a new area, 
every piece of town or country planning 
should be both an education and a stimu- 
lus to further effort. 

Let us consider for a moment the archi- 
tectural relationship of roads and build- 
ings. Without buildings, many roads 
would be unnecessary, without roads, 
buildings would be unusable, therefore 
when buildings are projected, their plac- 
ing with reference to the roads should be 
a part of the architectural scheme. ‘Too 
often roads are thought af as channels for 
traffic which we allow to be lined by 
buildings—their lines are dictated by 
traffic requirements, and ‘far too little 
thought has been given in the past to the 
shapes and alignments of the building 
sites they permit. 

This question of roads and traffic ways 
has got to be cleared up in any scheme 
dealing with the tidying up of any big 
prosperous busy city. At present, we too 
often decant every kind of traffic into the 
same streets, heavy slow industrial traffic, 
which is the very life blood of industry, 
heavy and light through traffic, passenger 
road transport, local delivery traffic with 
many stopping places. All this comes 
from every point of the compass converg- 
ing on central streets which are quite in- 
adequate to take it. It is worse than use- 
less to blame the motorist for the inevit- 
able blocks, delays, increased costs and all 
the rest of it. The motorist is encouraged 
on the one hand and cursed on the other. 


Siting Industrial Nuclei. 

There must be, as Sir Alker Tripp has 
so often pointed out, complete segregation 
of fast through traffic, and a Ri 
Road, with its main travel line unob- 
structed by cross roads, roundabouts or 
traffic lights, and unused by pedestrians or 
cyclists, is demanded for every large city. 

There is, however, something prelimin- 
ary even to this, and that is the more 
reasonable siting of the industrial nuclei 
from which so much transport derives. It 
cannot be done all at once. Changes 
must not dislocate commercial life while 
they are being carried out, but the long- 
term plan will permit every change to be 
but one more step towards the accomplish- 
ment of the ideal, and in those cities which 
have been heavily bombed, an opportunity 
is presented for a fairly drastic beginning. 

The sub-arterial roads which come?n and 
join the Ring Road would jeed specially 
designed junctions with each other and 
with the ring. The angles of the roads 
with one another being variable lend them- 
selves to every kind of roundabout plan- 
ning and architectural treatment. It is not 
necessary, as some people imagine, that 
the curves made by turning cars shall de- 
termine the shapes of the buildings which 
surround the road junctions. Every 
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roundabout is an architectural opportunity 
in itself and should be planned and de- 
signed as a whole. Its ,effect would be 
spoiled if every owner were allowed to 
please himself as to the height, material, 
and design of his building. Regrettable 
though it may be, there must be such con- 
trol as shall ensure for such things as 
roundabouts a unity of conception. This 
need not necessarily mean a uniformity of 
height, but an avoidance of those bad 
manners in building which are shown by 
unbalanced heights and unrelated scales 
of detail. The little booklet which was 
published by the Royal Academy Planning 
Committee on road, rail and river traffic 
in London is full of suggestions as to the 
treatment of every kind of roundabout and 
road junction. 

They are necessary, but they are by no 
means evils, and they should be welcomed 
and planned for as valuable focal points, 
attractive, busy places, where wheeled 
traffic can go undisturbed on its way, 
where pedestrians can cross in safety, 
where life may be enjoyed, even. e 
rows at Chester show how pleasant a 
raised shopping arcade may be. Some- 
thing of the kind could be designed for 
many great road junctions, linked on 
various levels by bridges and ramps. 

The conception and carrying out of such 
schemes could only be made possible by a 
City Authority. Sufficient land would 
have to be taken over in addition to that 
required for the roads to permit of satis- 
factory building sites. The piecemeal 
method of buying a few feet of land in 
order to widen a street is uneconomic and, 
except in isolated bottle necks, not even 
successful in accomplishing its purpose. 


Sites Between Roads. 


The sites between the roads are more 
important than the roads themselves. A 
city plan which arranges its traffic ways 
without full regard to these will fail, or 
will become merely the gridiron. You 
have all seen in some of the most important 
streets in London, and probably in Man- 
chester, too, road junctions which leave 
sites so narrow that when the external 
walls are built, there is not enough space 
to swing the smallest of kittens, if you 
ever wished to do so reprehensible an act. 

I think it is clear that the architectural 
(using the word in its true and widest 
sense) design in all this cannot begin when 
the roads are made and the sites ready for 
the building designer. When the pro- 
gramme has decided the general idea, the 
co-operation of architect, surveyor and 
engineer should be insisted upon from the 
beginning. Only by such co-operation can 
the desired end be secured. 

The planning for transport is, therefore, 
not a matter to be dealt with in a sealed 
compartment. Vision and imagination are 
needed, so that when an area has been 
planned as a unified composition of build- 
ings and roads and open spaces, the pro- 
blems of street widening will never arise. 

The preparation of a plan is something 
distinct from the administration of Town 
Planning Acts, and demands a high degree 
of training in civic design. The word 
‘‘ precinct ’? is now in common use to 
denote the areas lying between main or 
sub-arterial roads, areas devoted to the 
provision of the houses, schools, communal 
buildings, shops supplying current daily 
needs, public gardens and_- playing fields, 
and so on. The precinct gives the oppor- 
tunity for neighbourhood planning, so im- 
portant in the fostering of a good local 
civic life within a comprehensive size, It 
should be big enough to provide every 


kind of interest, and not so big as to be 
unwieldly. 


Within a big city, the pre- 
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cinct might have its own name, so that its 
inhabitants might be proud of belonging 
to it. It should not . cut through by 
main roads, nor provide the motorist in a 
hurry with easy short cuts, but itimust 
not be made labyrinthine and its roads 
must be strictly subservient to its building 
needs. The division, as in London, into 
boroughs, does not fill the bill—natural 
features, rivers, parks, and created things 
like canals, main roads and railways will 
suggest its boundaries. 

It must not be laid out as were some ot 
the earlier housing schemes near London, 
as a big segregation of one type of house 
and one class of person. The pleasant 
smal! town, with its mixture of classes, 
should be the kind of place aimed at in 
neighbourhood design. 

Here, surely, is the proof. that town 
planning demands an_ architectural 
approach, where the three-dimensional 
nature otf all planning for building layout 
is insistent. 

May I briefly touch on planning for 
industry? It might perhaps be said that 
no one can teach Lancashire anything 
about that, and indeed the pre-eminent 
place of this country in industry and com- 
merce is unassailable. Yet may we ask 
whether Lancashire is satisfied with her 
industrial layout and environment? It is 
a little disconcerting to remember that 
most of the ugly things in this land—and 


Lancashire is no exception—have been 
pecans by good, sound, hard-headed 
usiness men. é 


Need the planning of so many works be 
quite so inconvenient and haphazard? 
Your own modern factory layouth and 
grouping of. buildings are the most 
scathing commentary on the ugliness and 
wasteful planning of the’ old. 

Need all industrial towns be as grim 
and forbidding as some we all know? Port 
Sunlight is a proof that successful industry 
can be carried on in orderly, beautiful sur- 
roundings and healthy conditions. 

You may say that that sort of thing is 
all very well for soap and chocolates, but 
with coal and heavy industry there is 
bound te be smoke and grime, and, in 
ecnsequence, ugliness. 

Science is proving that smoke is energy 
wasted, and that a good deal of grims 
is unnecessary. There is satisfaction in a 
spacious orderliness in industria] planning 
far more real than that given by adding 
mouldings to chimneys, and in the con- 
sidered orderly: efficiency and_ stark 
realism of a well-planned industrial iayout 
there may be beauty as well as utility. 


For those civic buildings in which the 
business of administration of a great city 
is carried on, for its libraries and Univer- 
sity buildings, its opera house and concert 
hall, and all the buildings which express 
the dignity and importance of human life 
as lived in’ cities, a layout is required 
which shall not allow these buildings to 
be strangled by commonplace neighbours. 
Fine buildings are, or should be, matters 
for pride, and there seems little sense in 
allowing such a building as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to be so hemmed in by other 
less admirable buildings that it cannot 
either be seen or appreciated. 

That this part of a city needs an archi- 
tectural basis for its layout is generally 
admitted, and as the shape and position 
of the surrounding open spaces are a part of 
this layout, these, too, demand the archi- 
tectural approach. 

In fact, there seems to be no part of the 
visible physical facts of a city’s existence, 
from the Town Hall and the civic square 
to the design of the lamp-posts, that does 
not demand the architectural approach, 
and if ever a human activity deserved the 
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name of Combined Operations, it is this 
business of town planning. 

There are canals in Manchester, even a 
ship canal, a remarkable engineering 
achievement, but there are few canals in 
industrial areas anywhere that are: any- 
thing more than grimy waterways lined 
by grimier towing paths of cindery -gloom. 

Is there nothing io be done about these? 
Ships and. barges and boats are fascinating 
things, and the open spaces of the water. 
ways that carry them of the greatest value 
to a city. The County of London plan 
suggests a far greater use of the amenities 
of the Thames and the smaller London 
Trivers and canals by a planned cpening up 
of their banks to the ordinary citizen. 
There are possibilities of interest in these 
liquid traffic ways that ought not to be 
overlooked, and their efficient service to 
the community need not be impaired. 

You may consider that to mention these 
things here is like carrying cotton goods 
to Manchester. You have prepared your 
plan, and the City Surveyor, in its. pre- 
paration, has had associated with him the 
City Architect. I remember a few years 
ago speaking in London at a gathering— 
a joint affair—where an engineer, a sur- 
veyor, a town planner and an architect 
were the speakers, and I am happy to 
remember that I referred to the pre- 
liminary Manchester report on the plan- 
ming survey which Mr. Nicholas was 
making, and mentioned how impressed | 
was by the architectural approach to the 
problems oi the City’s plan, which was 
apparent even at that early stage. 

There has seldom, if ever, Leen so wide- 
apres a demand for better conditions in 
the planning of our towns and villages, 
our cities and ports, than there is to-day. 

Some pessimists are already suggesting: 
that if the atomic energies recently 
released run amok, our span of life on 
this planet will be a good deal shorter 
than some of us imagine. We can dis- 
regard that in planning and look forward’ 
confidently to a period of high endeavour 
and high accomplishment in which, I am 
sure, Manchester will take the prominent 

ition she so well deserves. 

‘‘The time of destruction is ended, the 
era of reconstruction begins.”’ 


‘““THE AMENITIES OF LIVING. 
—THE HOUSE AND THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD ’”’: 

By L. H. KEAY, O.B.E., Vice-President, 


It would have been difficult to have 
found more appropriate subjects for con- 
sideration at this time.than those which’ 
have been chosen for me for my talk to 
you to-day. Most of us are looking for- 
ward to the time when the amenities of 
life, as we knew them before the war, are: 
restored to us. With others, the most 
pressing need is.shelter. For the second 
time within a quarter of a century hopsing- 
appears as one of our most urgent pro- 
blems. So great is the demand that there: 
is a grave danger that our whole energies 
may be directed to the provision of houses 
standardised in size and plan and that we 
may fail to realise, as so many failed after 
the last. war, that the house, i‘ it is to be 
a home, is something more than a mere 
shelter and but one unit in a complete de- 
velopment embracing all those buildings 
and amenities essential for ‘‘ the good 
life.” To the extent to which we pay 
heed to the injunction to build for ‘‘ those 
whose needs are greatest ’’ so shall we fail 
to solve a problem which, though it affects 
the individual in particular, is in reality 
a problem of the community as a whole. 
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We may be forgiven if we have found it 
only possible to read the recommendations 
of a few of the many Reports upon hous- 
ing and planning which have been issued 
in the last four years. We shall be blamed 
if we have misread them and have actea 
upon. our misconceptions of them. 

One of the recommendations of the 
Dudley Committee upon the Design af 
Dwellings was that a house for five people 
should have a floor area of not less than 
900 superficial feet. There was nothing in 
the Report which supported the inference 
that every house should be of this area. 
In fact it called particular attention to 
the need for the greatest variety in type 
and accommodation. To-day, specialists 
in new forms of construction seem to con- 
fine attention to the three-bedroomed house 
of about 900 feet super whilst the official 
temporary bungalows, which may be ex- 
pected shortly to run off the belts in thou- 
sands, have but two bedrooms. Houses of 
these two types may predominate in the 
immediate post-war developments. 

There is every reason to fear that the 
mistakes known to have been made after 
the last war will be repeated again and 
that working through a number of unco- 
ordinated agencies we may eventually pro- 
duce the numbér of houses required, but in 
segregated groups lacking variety and all 
those amenities which are essential in com- 
munal planning. 


Problems of 1919. 

Look back for a moment to the problem 
which faced the country in 1919 and to 
the method by which its solution was 
sought. For the first time the responsi- 
bility for the housing of the lowest income 
groups was to devolve almost entirely upon 
the local authorities. Their incursion as 
competitors into the field of house building 
was resented by those who hitherto had 
been almost the sole providers. For this 
reason the activities of the local authorities 
were restricted, and in addition to the evil 
of segregation their developments lacked 
the variety and amenities which we now 
regard as essential. 

To-day an even greater problem faces 
us. New communities have to be estab- 
lished and the redevelopment of the older 
districts of many of our large towns has 
become essential by reason of obsolescence 
and war damage. The mere building of 
houses or flats will not create a community, 
and if future generations are to lead a full 
and healthy social life we must seek to 
re-establish. community life where it has 
ceased to exist and make it possible when 
we build afresh upon the scale that will 
be essential in the post-war years. 

Evidence is not lacking to prove that, in 
the past satisfactory communities gradu- 
ally came into being through the enterprise 
of those able to provide for themselves and 
those directly dependent upon them. But 
to-day the tempo is changed and gradual 
growth gives place to rapid and complete 
development. There is a_ school of 
thought which consider that it should be 
the function of local authorities to plan 
these. complete developments rather than 
actually create them. Those conscious of 
the mistakes of the inter-war period realise 
that failure will again result from unco- 
ordinated development and if the responsi- 
bilities of the local authorities and private 
enterprise arg sharply divided. There, 
to-day, we must leave post-war policy, 
interesting and important as it may be, 
with the hope that means will be found to 
secure complete collaboration between local 
authorities and private enterprise, for this 
is essential if success is to be obtained in 
the task which lies ahead. 

It is significant that so much is heard 
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to-day af the need for planning community 
or neighbourhood units, for it is upon this 
conception of complete planning which it 
envisages that we may avoid the mistakes 
of the inter-war period. The size of these 
units is a matter for discussion, but there 
are advantages in working in units of 
10,000 persons. Such developments at 
normal density will cover about 300 acres 
and should be capable of supporting a 
Secondary School and a number of amenity 
buildings within easy walking distance of 
any part of the unit. Four such units 
would constitute a township of 40,000 to 
50,000 persons, a population figure which 
might be considered as nearing the limit 
for the normal provincial townships. 

If it is agreed that planning on a unit 
basis is desirable it becomes necessary to 
lay down standards of density and of land 
areas. Lands adequate for the purpose 
must be reserved for houses, open spaces, 
schools, community buildings, Jocal indus- 
tries and roads. I will not attempt to lay 
down what those standards should be ‘or 
the varying purposes. Fortunately there 
can be no serious divergence of opinion 
upon them. Once agreed upon, however, 
it is possible to set out a proportional pat- 
tern for any development and within that 
development to assign the sites required 
for houses varying in size and accommoda- 
tion and suitable for accommodation by 
families within the different income levels. 
And so we consider the dwellings as units 
of the whole community—the house and 
the neighbourhood—and it is upon the 
density of the population to be accommo- 
dated that the area of lands required for 
other purposes will be assessed. Provided 
that our standards of land areas are 
correct and adhered to there need be no 
fear of any deficiency in sites for schools, 
recreational purposes or for any of the 
essential amenities. There is, however, a 
very grave danger that the urgency of the 
problem of providing shelter may lead to 
a demand that the whole effort of the 
building industry shall be concentrated 
upon the production of standardised 
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dwellings and the utilisation of every 
available frontage. The choice is a simple 
one: working to a carefully prepared 
plan ensuring a balanced development, or 
chaos followed later by the severest criti- 
cism of a repetition of past mistakes. 

I have suggested planning for units of 
10,000 persons. In such a population there 
must be variety in types of accommoda- 
tion. The aged and single persons are 
equally entitled to shelter as the large 
families. The proportions of families of 
varying size differ in each locality, but are 
ascertainable, and if due regard is paid 
to them standardisation of accommodation 
must give way to variety and we need have 
no fear of undue monotony. Practical 
difficulties stand in the way of the indis- 
criminate mixing of dwellings for the 
various income groups, and the larger units 
of 10,000 people may have to be sub- 
divided into smaller units each having 
their separate groups of dwellings, varying 
in size and accommodation, in design and 
site arrangement. The siting of each dis- 
tinct group is equally important as the- 
planning of each type of accommodation. 
Flats are better overlooking the open 
Spaces made more extensive as the result 
of vertical building. 


Homes for Older People. 

The homes for older people should on no 
account be segregated in some quiet part 
of the development, but be within easy 
reach of shops. Each neighbourhool must 
have its focal point, its social centre where 
are situated places of worship, library, 
shops, clinics, the administrative buildings 
of the township and community centre. It 
is around this background of essential and 
amenity buildings that we must plan our 
residential areas, ensuring ease and safety 
of access, interest in design and some 
element of surprise to relieve monotony. 

Architecturally, and for ether reasons, 
it is to be regretted that one church with 
its tapering spire no longer occupies the 
premier position in our urban develop- 
ment. The common meeting place of the 
neighbourhood and the focal point of its 
development. Whether the community 
centre will ever take its place is doubtful, 
but if neighbourliness is to flourish in 
the neighbourhood a strenuous effort must 
be made to provide some common meeting 
ground. 

Certain local authorities are fortunate in 
possessing powers under local Acts 
erabling them to erect any type of build- 
ing on land held by them for urban 
development. That there may be a 
reluctance to use these powers to the full 
is less important than the fact that Par- 
liament has made them available. It is a 
reccgnition of the benefit which results 
when both planning and building for a 
community are undeg one and the same 
control, and is particularly exemplified 
in Welwyn Garden City. 

With thousands seeking shelter it will 
be unpopular to suggest that some of the 


’ labour and materials available should be 


diverted to the erection of buildings other 
than houses. And yet, when the number 
of completed houses in a development 
reaches 200-250, a shop may be needed, 
and unless schools are available in the 
vicinity it will not be long kefore the 
building of a new school will become neces- 
sary. Other buildings must therefore be 
considered in conjunction with houses if 
we are to ensure the proper development 
of the neighbourhood unit. 

I should like to stress the importance of 
reaching a standard of densities and land 
areas. Such a standard is invaluable 
whether the extension of an existing town- 
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ship or the building of an entirely new 
one is under consideration. In the first 
instance it will be necessary to take into 
our calculations portions of existing de- 
velopments and by adding lands in the 
vicinity available for development and 
the subsequent application of our standards 
to ensure that the deficiencies in the 
already built-up areas are made good and 
all the amenities requisite for a neighbour- 
hood unit are made available. In the 
second case, where the development of 
virgin land is contemplated, we can ascer- 
tain immediately by the application of 
our standards the number of persons who 
can be housed at given densities in a 
development in which a place will be avail- 
able for all essential amenities. Thus we 
shall know that an estate of about 300 
acres can be made to accommodate 10,000 
persons living at a gross density of 34 
persons to the acre: that 165 acres will 
be set apart for houses, 60 acres be 
available for open spaces, and 20 acres for 
schools. Sites for local industries up to a 
total of 26 acres can be provided, and in 
the centre of the development 10 acres will 
house the communal buildings, including 
churches, shops, community end health 
centres. The balance will be needed for 
main roads skirting the neighbourhood 
unit. 


‘* Practical’’ Town Planning. 

This second application of the standards 
referred to is surely an example of prac- 
tical town planning as distinct from the 
mvre regulatory aspect of it with which 
we are all familiar, and a safeguard against 
segregation and bad development. The 
standards have the advantage of’ being 
based upon the number of persons to reside 
in the unit, with the assurance that, if 
adhered to, provision will be made for the 
essential amenities of a neighbourhood 
unit. It seems hardly necessary to 
enumerate what these are, but it is 
important that none should be overlooked. 

Equally important is ease of access to 
these amenities from all parts of the de- 
velopment. Whilst they must be planned 
in outline at the commencement of any 
development, the more careful detailing 
which will be essential after a fuller assess. 
ment of actual need and their erection will 
provide the architect with a refreshing 
contrast to the general development and 
one upon which the need for such strict 
economy may not be so pressing. In the 
successful grouping and design of these 
communal ‘buildings, a great’ opportunity 
will arise for instilling into the minds of 
those who use them a keen sense of 
architectural appreciation. 

Turning to the residential zones of a 
development, there may be many who will 
agree that there is much truth in the 
criticism that ‘‘it is not primarily in the 
design of the houses themsefves but in 
their relation to each other that the 
modern layout is so fatally wrong.’’ Some 
may recall instances in which the design 
might also have been added to the 
‘* fatal’ list. You will call to mind those 
endless repetitions of standardised semi- 
detached villas each ‘“‘ toeing’”’ the build- 
ing line exactly for fear that any with- 
drawal from it might be an indication of 
some inferiority. Contrast these with the 
stately terraces of the Georgian period 
grouped round a town square, and you may 
well ask whether there has not been a 
considerable fall in artistic values in this 
country since the advent of the more 
aggressive speculative builder. 

Partly responsible for poor layout is the 
desire of many rigidly to adhere to regu- 
lations governing densities and defined 
building lines. A twelfth of an acre 
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may be a useful land unit for the average 
small house-holder but there are many who 
will be satisfied with less. Variety in size 
of plot and vertical building may increase 
the area of land available for open spaces. 
The accumulation of these lands laid out 
and maintained as an estate feature will 
add to its amenities. A gradual: ‘‘ step- 
ping up’”’ in density near the town centre 
will not only provide some directional 
guidance as to its position but also em- 
phasise the importance of the centre and 
add some small measure of excitement to 
life which is apt* to become monotonous 
where a surfeit of spaciousness and uni- 
formity abounds. 

I have referred to the criticism of so 
many of our layouts. This surely covers 
not only the arrangement of the houses or 
groups of houses but the appearance of the 
roads serving them. Nothing can be more 
depressing than the average bye-law street 
with trees, if they are planted, set out at 
mathematically accurate distances. At- 
tempts have been made to give some 
measure of relief by the introduction of 
grass verges, but these are in many in- 
stances being replaced by tar-mac on the 
grounds of expense in upkeep. Is it too 
much to hope that rather than give up so, 
attractive a feature frontagers to streets 
with grass verges will accept responsibility 
for their upkeep? As an alternative to 
the usual rows of trees there is much to be 
said for the grouping of forest trees on 
appropriate open spaces, 

I have tried to stress some of the prin- 
cipal points in the planning of a neigh- 
bourhood unit. They are important be- 
cause they provide the type of environment 
which will result, and good environment is 
one of the greatest amenities in life. Here 
I would make an appeal to those who hope 
to live in these model townships and to 
those fortunate enough to have a house on 
a recently developed estate. I have 
referred to the criticism as to general lay- 
out. This often extends to the protective 
measures which have to be taken against 
wilful damage, the treeless quadrangle 
and the replacement of grass and flower 
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beds by tarmac. It will be time t 
criticise those responsible for planning and 
maintaining these modern developments 
when there is reason to believe that 
amenities provided for the pleasure of the 
whole community will be respected by the 
undisciplined and thoughtiess who take 
delight in destroying what others enjoy. 

Turning to amenities within the dwelling 
there is much which can be done to save 
labour by the installation of modernised 
equipment, but of foremost importance is 
the demand for greater living space. In 
our efforts to economise, floor space should 
be the last to suffer. It is better to build 
houses of ample area without certain 
desired articles of equipment, for these can 
be added later if space is available ifor 
them. It is difficult to speak of the equip. 
ment of houses, indeed of the house itself, 
without making some reference to 
standardisation and prefabrication, the 
latter being dependent upon the former, 
Certain equipment is common to many 
houses within a fair range of size. This 
applies primarily to plumbing units and 
for this reason proposals have already 
appeared not only for the prefabrication of 
units usually fixed on the ground floor but 
also incorporating the bathroom above. If 
these units show great economy their use 
may be worth considering. If, however, 
they standardisé planning to the point of 
inefficiency, we should hesitate to use 
them. It will be appreciated that to effect 
greater fuel economies the closer grouping 
of heating units becomes necessary. The 
position of the fireplace in a room may 
greatly affect the comfort of its occupants. 
hf it is a choice between an efficient stove 
in a draughty room or a less efficient 
arrangement in a more comfortable room 
we must choose the latter if we-are bent 
upon (providing the maximum amenity 
within the house. For too long we have 
attempted to fit the family to the house 
rather than the house to the family. 

I mentioned the possibility of the pre- 
fabrication of the entire house. Im our 
present position it may be necessary. There 
is as yet no evidence of any great economy. 
If the cost of bricks-can be reduced and 
the output of the bricklayer kept near the 
average pre-war rate, there is every reason 
to believe the brick house will maintain its 
own despite the competition of the 
machine and factory. 

I never lose the opportunity of stating 
that I am at heart a traditionalist. Even 
a traditionalist can advance, and as we 
progress we throw overboard much that 
was considered essential in the past and 
we take on new ideas and work in new 
materials. This is evolution and it may 
prove a wiser course to-adopt than launch- 
ing out upon unexplored seas and grabbing 
at every new idea that lifts its head above 
water, some probably for the third time. 
New methods must be given an oppor- 
tunity to prove their value. 

In conclusion, may I say I find housing 
a difficult subject to talk about. There 
are so many “‘ experts’ and it seems to be 
almost anyone’s job. And yet the plan- 
ning of the small house is in reality one 
of the most difficult tasks any architect has 
to perform. It is unfortunate that some 
of those members of the profession who 
have shown such ability in other fields do 
not condescend to small house planning. 
Or is scme closer knowledge of the ways 
of the people necessary? This may be the 
reason why in the profession there are 
housing specialists. We are to-day 
abreast of a great opportunity. It will be 
worth while employing our best brains 
upon it. If we fail we shall stand con- 
demned not only as a profession but also 
as a nation. 
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THE WORK OF THE WAR 
DAMAGE COMMISSION 
3,281,953 SEPARATE PREMISES 

AFFECTED. 


In a statement made on Monday, the 
Chairman of the War Damage Commission 
(Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, K.C.), said :— 

This is the eighth Press Conference 
which I have addressed since the War 
Damage Commission was set up in March, 
1941, and the first at which it has been 
permissible to give the public something 
like a complete picture of the work the 
Commission has done and which remains 
to be done. The termination of the war, 
and, therefore, of enemy bombing, has 
made possible for the first. time the issue 
of complete figures, 

The years of war have unhappily accus- 
tomed us to the presence in our towns and 
countryside of areas of bomb damage. The 
battered patches in their own districts 
have become familiar sights to most people. 
They have also been aware that elsewhere 
in this country there are similar zones of 
devastation. But the Commission and its 
officials had set for them the task of con- 
sidering the whole of this destruction in 
the mass so far as concerns land and build- 
ings, of checking and estimating the cost 
for its repair or for compensating for its 
loss, of registering its extent and assessing 
the kind of payment it called for, of going 
carefully through every account, of exam- 
ining from the technical point of view 
many hundreds of thousands of damaged 
premises, of valuing totally lost properties 
in accordance with their pre-war worth. 
All this side by side with a never-ceasing 
effort to speed the machine and to ensure 
that as far as the Commission could avoid 
it there should be no hold-up in payments 
for the vitally important work of repair 
and rebuilding. 


The Magnitude of the Damage. 


The magnitude of the damage will be 
appreciated, I think, when I tell you that 
up to date the Commission has been noti- 
fied of war damage to 3,281,953 separate 
properties. That does not quite complete 
the story. Notifications still come in, at 
the rate of many hundreds a week, some 
of them from places which have not had a 
bomb for years. I need hardly tell you we 
keep a pretty close eye on these, and re- 
quire that they shall be supported by a 
statutory declaration. It looks as though 
the Commission will ultimately have on 
its books some 34 million properties. 


_ Detailed study of the figures reveal some 
interesting facts. Of the grand total of 
3,281,953, no fewer than 3,024,822 (or 92 
per cent.) relate to dwelling houses. Shops 
suffered badly, with a total of 75,607. 
Commercial buildings, warehouses, 
theatres, cinemas, etc., total 41,973; fac- 
tories, 24,097 and hotels and licensed pre- 
mises, 23,990. We have also 25,989 agri- 
cultural properties (farmhouses, land and 
farm buildings) on our books, and it is an 
unhappy thought that 1,599 hospitals 
suffered varying degrees of damage, much 
of it of a very serious character. Churches 
and church property in proportion fared 
very badly, with. 16,947 casualties, and so 
did schools, with 8,323, while 5,955 town 
halls, public’ libraries and other local 
authority buildings are also included. 
Cases of damage to highways and roads ran 
into thousands, and the figures I have 
given take no account of damage to public 
utilities—for example, railways, docks, 
electricity, gas and water undertakings. 

[ think it may be of interest to your 
readers if T tell you how these 3,281,953 
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properties are divided up over the various 
Civil Defence Regions of the country. 
Here are the figures :— 


London Region 1,400,245 
North Western Region 368,122 
South Eastern Region 263,759 
Midland Region 216,333 
Eastern Region 202,328 
North Eastern Region... 183,444 
South Western Region ... 155,483 
Southern Region ... ip 154,438 
Northern Region ... 105,898 
Wales : aa 76,556 
Northern Ireland ... 64,604 
North Midland Region 53,921 
Scotland i si), 36,822 


For every property notified as damaged 
registration had to be made, a file opened, 
and a claim form sent out. Nearly a 
million and a half of these notifications 
were in their files in London, hundreds of 
thousands of them containing details of 
actual claims, builders’. receipts or 
accounts, and correspondence with claim- 
ants. The advent of the flying bomb faced 
us with the problem of their preservation. 
Within ten days the whole lot had been 
transported to the nearest available place 
of refuge—as far away as Leeds—arranged 
again in their racks, and made as easily 
accessible as they had been in their parent 
offices. A teleprinter was installed so that 
a file needed by the staffs in London, all of 
whom remained in their offices on the job, 
could be called for at once, and special 
arrangements were made to send it by 
train. I think we were entitled to regard 
it as a not bad piece of war-time improvi- 
sation, in the accomplishment of which the 
staff played up magnificently. I only hope 
that those claimants in London who felt 
that we were sometimes a little late in 
answering their communications will now 
acquit us of any charge of inattention. 
Their files had to travel many scores of 
miles to us. | The fly-bomb and rocket 
period was a time of great strain for the 
** Southern England ”’ offices. Notifica- 
tions came in in tens of thousands a week, 
with a peak of 69,000 in one week, and 
unorthodox methods were adopted to cope 
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with the emergency. Within a very short 
time the leeway was made up and a return 
to normal procedure became possible. 

So much for the damage done. In some 
cases it has been completely repaired and 
the werk paid for. In many more cases 
some work has been done and been paid 
for, but we know that there is more to be 
done—often, a lot—before restoration is 
complete. In a very large number nothing 
has yet been done at all. In fact, the Com- 
mission realises, and the public should also, 
that the biggest part of our job, that pre- 
senting far more difficult problems, is yet 
before us. I say this in spite of the fact 
that'we have, up to date, paid out no fewer 
than 1,751,467 cheques, rather more than 
1,300 for every working day since we 
started. f 

New payable claims are now being re- 
ceived at the rate of some 5,000 a week. 
We may expect an increase as the supply 
of building labour and material is aug- 
mented, and claims will increase in size as 
it is possible to put the bigger jobs in. 
hand. Of the cheques so far paid direct to 
claimants 1,018,538 have not exceeded £25 
each in value; 596,820 have ranged from 
£25 to £100; 128,959 from £100 to £1,000; 
6,756 from £1,000 to £10,000; and 394 
have exceeded £10,000. 

In some degree, at all events, every claim 
has to be subjected to the same procedure. 
By constant drive we have reduced the 
number of outstanding payable claims in 
our offices to 23,000—not an unduly large 
number, it may be thought, in view of the 
many other day-to-day tasks in connection 
with classification and assessment which 
have been proceeding simultaneously. In 
over half these cases correspondence with 
the claimants has been found necessary. On 
the average, of all claims—large or small, 
easy or complicated—payment is made in 
five weeks from receipt. The Commission’s 
staff numbers 2,545. I might mention 
that the ratio of expenses to the amount 
we have paid to claimants works out at 
under 3 per cent. 


No Figures of Final Cost Possible. 

Frequently I am asked what it is all 
going to cost. I find an answer impossible, 
if only for the reason that the bulk of our 
payments are governed by costs current 
at the time a job is done, and I can make 
no pretensions to a gift of prophecy on the 
question of future building trades costs and 
wages in the next few years. You will re- 
call that it was estimated that the war 
damage contribution (the final instalment 
of which was due on July 1 last) would 
yield £200,000,000, and the Government 
undertook to add, if necessary, a like sum 
from the Exchequer. A pointer to the 
position may be found in the statement by 
Sir John Anderson in Parliament on 
March 1 that :-— 

“Tt seems clear that the total pay- 
ments to be made under Part I of the 
Act will exceed twice the yield of the 
contribution provided for in the Act.” 

I can give you, however, an indication 
of what repair of war damage has cost so 
far. According to the latest figures before 
me we have paid out £271,281,171. This 
sum includes direct payments to claimants, 
and also payments to local authorities in 
respect of the many hundreds of thousands 
of houses on which they have carried out 
repair works of varying stages up to com- 
pletion. The burden which the raids cast 
upon local authorities, particularly in Lon- 
don, was colossal, and the way in which 
they and their officials have stood up to it 
is a matter for praise and gratitude. 

But I must reiterate my conviction that 
the major part of our task has still to be 
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dealt with. The spectacle of great gaps 
in the built-wp areas of London and many 
a provincial city and town provides suffi- 
cient confirmation of that fact. It was 
necessary, in order to decide whether a 
property qualified for a cost of works or 
value payment, that there should be care- 
ful inspection and classification in every 
case which admitted of doubt. The num- 
ber who do not yet know of the Commis- 
sion’s opinion as to the type of payment 
to be made is very small—indeed, any 
such persons are invited to write to the 
Commission’s Regional Offices. 


“‘ Total Losses,” 200,000 Properties. 

This survey has disclosed one or two 
interesting facts. In round figures the 
number of properties which have been 
provisionally scheduled as total losses is 
just under 200,000. The figure looks small 
when compared with the total of damaged 
properties, and it requires a word of ex- 
planation. There are many premises 
which are in fact hopeless wrecks, but 
which, when viewed in the light of the 
tests prescribed by the Act, qualify for a 
cost of works payment. We have, for 
instance, the duty of paying for the re- 
building or restoration of all dwelling- 
houses which had been built since 1914, or 
older houses which were well built, well 
maintained, and equal in design, layout 
and amenities to post-1914 houses. Even 
if absolutely flattened, these are not, for 
the purposes of the Act, ‘‘ total losses.’ 
There are just over 40,000 of such houses— 
about half of them in London. Thus, in 
round figures, there are about 3,000,000 
properties for which the Commission has 
paid, or will pay, the cost of repair or 
rebuilding, and about 200,000 for which it 
will pay a value payment. 

Where premises are a ‘‘ total loss ’’’ and 
a value payment is, appropriate, we are 
sending to each proprietor—landlord, 
lessee, or mortgagee—on a document called 
form Val.5, a provisional estimate of what 
in our view that payment should be. So 
far we have sent out 159,986. On this 
matter I want to ask our claimants to help 
us, and, incidentally, themselves, We 
issue these provisional notices because we 
wish to give claimants an opportunity of 
stating their reasons if they disagree with 
the amount of the award and of discussing 
the matter with us. Although the great 
majority have gone out, their return, ex- 
pressing either agreement or disagreement, 
is slow. Out of the forms containing 
these figures so far sent out only 40 per 
cent. have yet replied either expressing 
agreement or disagreement ; the remaining 
60 per cent.—silence. In one town an effi- 
cial of a local association has publicly ad- 
vised his members simply to hold on to 
their forms and take no action. Frankly, 
that is very bad advice. It is just of no 
use to take the line that because there are 
things about the Act you do not like you 
will not negotiate to secure your due 
rights under it. ; 


Advice to ‘‘ Value ” Claimants. 

It cannot be made too clear that the 
best interests of everybody, and particu- 
larly of claimants themselves, are served 
by taking action on form Val.5 as soon as 
they possibly can. Apparently some 
people are afraid that by reaching an 
agreement now they may lose a right to 
any increased payment or any alteration 
in the kind of payment which may be de- 
cided on at a future date. I can empha- 
tically assure every claimant that he will 
not prejudice his rights by taking now the 
right action, which is to let the Commis- 
sion have his considered opinion of its esti- 
mates sent to him on form Val.5. Fixing 


’ 
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the time for disbursement of value pay- 
ments is a matter for the Treasury. The 
Commission has got to be ready for that 
time when it does come, and I hope that 
our value payment ‘ customers ’’ will ex- 
press to us in the very near future their 


agreement or disagreement with our 
figures. 
I turn to another subject. Continually 


we have to emphasise that it is not the 
Commission’s job to deal with goods and 
chattels or to collect contributions. Nor 
does it authorise building or establish the 
priorities on which the work of repair and 
rebuilding shall be carried out. Happily 
for us, that is the duty of other authori- 
ties, and first priority has been awarded 
to dwelling-houses. Our share in the busi- 
ness is paying for the work, and we have 
to see that our machinery is ready for the 
demands to be made upon it. 


The ‘* Practice Notes.” 


There are many types of buildings— 
houses, factories, business premises, in- 
deed, examples of every type—for the 
eventual repair or rebuilding of which the 
Commission will have to pay, and con- 
siderable attention has been devoted lately 
to one matter which is common to all cost 
of works war damage cases. The Act 
lays upon the Commission the duty of pay- 
ing for “‘ making good’”’ the war damage, 
and Section 8 says that war damage may 
be ‘‘ made good ”’ either by reinstating the 
property in the form in which it existed 
immediately before the occurrence of the 
damage or by works which include altera- 
tions or additions. That is one of two 
cardinal points. The other is that the 
payment is to represent the ‘‘ proper cost,”’ 
at current prices, of making good, or, if 
there are alterations and additions, so 
much of that proper cost as will fall within 
what is known as the “ permissible 
amount.’’ In other words, if the proper 
cost of making good a building as it was 
before the damage would be £10,000, then 
£10,000 is the most the Commission can 
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pay in respect of -works of repair or re- 
building in the course of which the 
damaged building is altered or added to, 
The Act aims at paying for replacing for 
an owner something as good as he has lost, 
not something bigger or better. The Com- 
mission has to-day published a Second 
Series of its Practice Notes (H.M. Station. 
ery Office, 2d.), in which it sets out in 
considerable detail, primarily for the 
benefit of those professionally concerned, 
the lines_on which it proposes to exercise 
its jurisdiction, though, of course, it is 
important also that the owner should him- 
self know what he may be able to do in 
the expectation that the Commission will 
reimburse his expenditure. 

The Commission’s jurisdiction, explained 
in this Practice Note, is far from simple 
to administer, and our policy has been 
built up after long and anxious considera- 
tion. It is impossible to lay down hard 
and fast lines. All we can do is to frame 
certain general working rules, and within 
that general framework treat each case on 
its merits: The ultimate test will be: 
‘* Looking at the works executed, can the 
property be fairly described as still the 
same property as before the war damage, 
though altered or added to?’’ That ques- 
tion has got to be answered on common- 
sense lines, and both the previous use and 
the nature of the structure have to be con- 
sidered in answering it. Certainly the 
Commission’s officials have been left in 
very little doubt as to what is coming te 
them. They have been bombarded with 
conundrums by le who wish to be 
ready to build when the time comes, and 
from the study of and the decisions upon 
these cases we have framed our working 
rules in this Practice Note, which. we hope 
will help people to know what they can 
and cannot be paid for, and how best they 
can frame their claims. 


LONDON’S THANKSGIVING 
WEEK 


BUILDING INDUSTRY’S APPEAL. 


Mr. J. S. Gatsrarru, President of the 
London Master Builders’ Association, who 
is acting as Chairman of the Building In- 
dustry Savings Committee’ in connection 
with Thanksgiving Week in London, has 
sent a letter to all builders in the London 
area, in the course of which he says :— 

‘At the request of the Lord Mayor, I 
have accepted the Chairmanship of a Com- 
mittee of the building industry to organise 
the contributions of the builders of London 
to Thanksgiving Week, September 15-22, 
and I have pledged your full support for 
the appeal. ndon has undertaken to raise 
£125,000,000. How much ean the builders 
contribute to that vast total? Last year, 
during ‘‘ Salute the Soldier ’’ Week, we 
set ourselves a target of £250,000, and 
actually raised over £500,000. This year, 
Victory Year, I hope we shall do even 
better, and so make our contribution 
worthy of our great industry and of the 
great city of which we are so proud to be 
citizens. During the war we were told 
that we must save until it hurt. To-day, 
when the world is taking the first uncertain 
steps towards peace, the need for savings 
is equally urgent. I ask you, therefore, to 
make your donations as generous as pos- 
sible, and to bring this letter to the per- 
sonal notice of all in your firm.” 

A form is enclosed with the letter to be 
used in sending contributions to the Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Local Savings Com- 
mittee. It will then be credited to the 
building industry’s total. Additional 
copies of the subscription form are avail- 
able on application to the L.M.B.A., 47, 
Bedford-square, W.C.1. 
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A NEW INSECTICIDE 
APPLICATION OF “D.D.T.” TO 
BUILDING. 


Tue insecticide D.D.T. (Dichloro- 
diphenyl-trichloroetlene), which has re- 
ceived much publicity during the past 18 
months, continues to attract the attention 
of a large number of research workers. As 
the possible fields of application extend, 
new problems arise and a wide and varied 
programme of research is now in progress 
as scientists seek to determine more accu- 
rately the capabilities and limitations of 
this substance and to discover the most 
effective and practicable methods of using 
it. 

The Ministry of Works is closely follow- 
ing all developments in this field of re- 
search with a view to ascertaining if, and 
to what extent, D.D.T. may play a part in 
preventing pest infestation of new build- 
ings. Chemists and entymologists are 
studying the efficacy of D.D.T. in dealing 
with different genera of insects for, as 
might be expected, some are more suscept- 
ible than others to its effects. The method 
of application is also a matter receiving 
attention since the immediate object in 
view may determine the form in which the 
insecticide is likely. to prove most effec- 
tive. Intensive experiments are, therefore, 
in hand ‘to develop the most - effective 
methods of dispersal. 

D.D.T. is remarkable, particularly for 
the persistence of its effects on a treated 
surface rather than for the rapidity with 
which it proves lethal to. insects. hen, 
therefore, part of the object is to obtain a 
quick kill of the insects already there 
D.D.T. may be admixed with another in- 
secticide such as pyrethum. _The latter 
substance is effective in obtaining a quick 
kill of the insects which may subseqeuntly 
alight on the treated surface. This per- 
sistent or residual effect suggests the pos- 
sibility of using D.D.T. to prevent infesta- 
tion instead of waiting until infestation 
occurs before attempting to kill the insects, 

From this it is a short, natural step to 
considering the possibility of incorporat- 
ing the insecticide in ee or distemper so 
that the application of a normal decorative 
treatment to walls would, at the same time, 
impart an insecticidal property to ‘the 
treated surface, 

On first consideration it might be ex- 

pected that D.D.T. would not prove effec- 
tive when incorporated in normal oil paints 
or varnishes owing to the possibility of the 
D.D.T. particles being coated and sealed 
off from the surface by the continuous film 
which is formed by oxidation and poly- 
merisation. | Nevertheless, practical re- 
search in this field indicates that there 
may be possibilities in this direction, and 
it is claimed that some success has already 
been achieved with an alkyd varnish con- 
aining D.D.T. 
It bee now been established that D.D.T. 
can be successfully incorporated in oil- 
bound water paints so as to produce a sur- 
face which possesses insecticidal properties 
for quite a time. It remains to determine 
how long such surfaces will remain effec- 
tive since it is important from the economi- 
cal point of view to decide whether it is 
better to use such special distempers initi- 
ally in new houses or to use them only 
when there is evidence that infestation is 
beginning or is likely to begin. 

It is too early to give definite answers to 
these important questions, but some of the 
experiments show promise. It is also im- 
portant to emphasise that owing to large 
Government demands, D.D.T. is not yet 
available on the open market, so private 
individuals should continue to use other 
established means of pest control. 
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M.O.W. REORGANISATION 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the course of a statement made last 
week at a technical Press conference, Mr. 
George Tomlinson, Minister of Works,. said 
that the réle of the Ministry of Works in 
relation to housing had been somewhat 
altered as cabipaaad with the position be- 
fore the General Election. It would no 
longer be concerned with housing pokey 
but would be the Ministry responsible for 
dealing with the problems of the building 
industry as a whole. It would be charged 
with the task of seeing that there was an 
organised plan for the production of all 
materials needed for the industry and for 
housing in particular. In that capacitw, 
it would remain responsible for the pi¥- 
duction and erection of temporary houses 
and for the development and production of 
such prefabricated permanent houses as 
the housing authorities might decide 
should be made available. 

“T am particularly anxious,’’ continued 
the Minister, ‘“‘ that the building and civil 
engineering industry should learn to look 
upon this Ministry as a friend, whose desire 
it is to assist the industry to play the great 
part which it must play in the future eco- 
nomic development of the country, and, in 
particular, in relation to the policy of full 
employment. At is particularly in the 
realm of scientific development, and in the 
dissemination of the results of this kind of 
work, that the Ministry should be able to 
render real service to the industry. In 
consequence of this change in the réle of 
the Ministry it is being reorganised on the 
normal Government Department lines 
under the Permanent Secretary, and the 
need for the Ministry of Works Council 
Organisation has ceased.” 


’ 
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OUTPUT & INDUCEMENTS 
L.M.B.A, PRESIDENT ON SOME TASKS 
AHEAD. 


SPEAKING at a meeting of Central Area 
No. 3, of which he is a member, in the 
Holborn Restaurant on Monday, Mr. J. S. 
Galbraith, President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, said that 
the end of the war must direct their 
thoughts and endeavours to the vast 
problem of rebuilding. Some people 
seemed only to think about housing, but 
vast as the need was in that direction, it 
was only part of the problem. To retain 
a proper balance between housing and the 
other requirements of London alone was 
going to call for great patience and self- 
sacrifice from all sections of the com- 
munity. The accumulated arrears of 
work had to be reduced, and they would 
only be reduced by the concerted efforts 
of all in the industry, both employers and 
operatives. 

The new President of the A.U.B.T.W., 
said Mr. Galbraith, complained recently 
of the muddled state of the industry, and 
criticised the conditions under which his 
men were required to work. But he did 
not tell them, nor did he tell the public, 
that the number of houses that would be 
built in the immediate future depended 
in very large measure upon the number 
of bricks his members would be pre- 
pared to lay per day, and not in the 
promises of the politicians. Like a lot of 
other people, he complained of the profit 
motive of the employers, but he did not 
complain -of the profit motive of the 
employées who were so concerned with 
the welfare of their fellows that they 
sought a very substantial increase in their 
wages* without any offer of an increase in 
output to benefit those who were seeking 
new buildings and homes. 

“Tf the Government decide upon the 
work that must be done,” continued Mr. 
Galbraith, “after consultation with the 
industry as to its practicability, and then 
permit the industry to get on with it 
without undue control or restriction, the 
work will go a lot faster than it has in 
the past. One Government Department 
has come to us and has said that it wants 
certain things done—and wants us to 
get them done—in the shortest possible 
time and in our own way. I feel certain 
that the response will be immediate and 
bo benefit to the country will be consider- 
able. 

Referring to the recent instruction from 
the L.M.B.A. that members were not to 
tender for certain work above £1,500 with- 
= bills of quantities, Mr. Galbraith 
said :— 

““ Some of you may resent what you may 
term interference with the running of 
your business. The reason for this action 
should be perfectly obvious, and every 
member should immediately recognise 
that it is done to protect his interests, and 
the interest of his fellows. There can 
surely be no reason, particularly in these 
days, why a considerable number of 
builders should be put to the trouble and 
expense of preparing their own quantities 
for work when there is only a very slight 
chance of their ever getting the job. 
Moreover, their interpretations of the re- 
quirements of the client are likely to vary 
considerably. The Association is doing 
all it can to ensure that the builder is 
not exploited, and often it only needs a 
very few words from us to satisfy the 
client that if he really wants a proper 
estimate and proper competition, this is 
the way to get it. 

“Another matter which has _ been 
engaging our serious attention is to see 
whether it is possible to raise the present 
output of the operatives. Their answer is 
“give us 3s. per hour, a guaranteed week, 
proper welfare, and we will do the rest’; 
unfortunately, additional benefits do not 





*The operatives are reported to be seeking a 
wage addition of 4d. per hour.—Ep. 


G 
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seem to produce additional work. There 
are people who maintain that the only 
way to increase the output is to have a 
substantial head of unemployment, when 
the output naturally rises through fear of 
the consequences. ‘This is the law of the 
jungle, the outlook of the savage. If we 
are not to be governed by that law we 
must find another to take its place, and 
that quickly; whether the substitute is 
to be in the form of a bonus, a variable 
wage or a prod. } 

“The Americans seem to have partially 
solved the problem, but there the outlook 
of the operative and the employer is to 
increase production in every way possible. 
It may be that we shall have to learn 
from them how this spirit came to be 
inculcated in their country.” 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Timber Control Offices. 

The Ministry of Supply announces that 
the Timber Controller, Branch I/1(a) 
(Imported Softwood Buying), Plywood 
Department Purchasing and Supply Sec- 
tions; and Building and Machinery 
Licences Section (Department III) have 
been transferred to 7, Cadogan-square, 
S.W.1 (tel. : Kensington 5131). All corre- 
spondence for the Controller and for these 
branches should be addressed to Cadogan- 
square. All other correspondence should 
continue to be addressed to Timber 
Control Headquarters, Clifton . Down 
Hotel, Bristol, 8. The Deputy Controllers’ 

,Departments I, III and IV; the Assistant 

Controllers’ Department III; ‘and the 
Assistant Controller Pitwood Department 
will have alternative offices at Cadogan- 
square, where they will be in attendance 
during a part of each week. 

The Deputy Assistant Controller, 
Branch I/1 Shipping, and the Chartering 
Section of that branch have moved from 
Bristol to the Control’s London Shipping 
Office, Nash House, 39a, Maddox-street, 
London, W.1 (tel. : Mayfair 0767). 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


GLASGOW.—Corporation to erect, at esti- 
mated cost of £44,000, houses at Barrowfield, for 
which the architect is Ronald Bradbury, 20, 
Trongate, Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Corporation to erect at Barr- 
field-street, a school dining centre, for which 
the architect is John MacNab, 129, Bath-st., 
Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list. see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
fer the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


SEPTEMBER 18. 

+ Kettering R.D.C.—18 houses on 2 sites. H. R. 
Surridge, Bank-chrs., Kettering. Dep. £2 2s. 

tStockport T.C.—50 houses at Bridge Hall 
site, Adswood. B.S. Tenders by October 9. 

SEPTEMBER 19. 

Braintree and Bocking U.D.C.—20 houses at 
Panfield-rd. E. and 8. Dep. 21 1s. 

Halstead R.D.C.—Erection of 62 houses on 
17 sites. G. F. Dearman, 8., Council Offices, 
Colchester-rd., Halstead, Essex. Dep. £2 2s. 

Kidsgrove U.D.C.—62 houses at Talke Pits. 
Wood, Goldstraw & Yorath, Station-rd., Tun- 
stall, Stoke-on-Trent. Dep. £5 5s. 

Sedgefield R.D.C.—60 houses on 2 sites. W. 
Hopps, Housing A., Council Offices. Dep. £3 3s. 

Stevenage U.D.C.—Erection of 12 permanent 
houses. .G. V. Berry, C. Dep. £2. 

+Thedwastre R.D.C.—12 houses on 4 sites. 
Hunt & Coates, 84, Guildhall-st., Bury St. 
Edmunds. Dep. £3 3s. 

Tutbury R.D.C.—14 houses on 2 sites. BR. 8. 
Litherland (L.), 10, High-st., Burton-on-Trent. 
Dep. £1 1s. 2 

tWorsley U.D.C.—30 houses. H. Lomax, C., 
Town Hall, Walkden, Manchester. 


THE BUILDER 


SEPTEMBER 20. 
R.D.C.—30 houses at Adderbury, and 
road works. Arthur Hunt, Castle Wharf, 
Banbury. 


Birkenhead C.B.—54 parlour, four-bedroom 
houses (pre-war construction) at Bedford-ave. 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

_North Kesteven R.D.C.—17 pairs houses on 11 
sites. §., 31, Clasketgate, Lincoln. Dep. £1 1s. 

Oldbury 1.C.—Erection of 14 houses on 
Brock-rd. estate. B.E. and 8., Municipal Bank- 
chbrs. Dep. £2 2s. , 

Sunderland T.C.—Erection of houses at 
Springwell Farm estate—146, Contract No. 2; 
224, Contract No. 3. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

West Hartlepool C.B.—106 houses at Ryke 
House estate. B.E. Dep. £5. 

SEPTEMBER 21. 

York £.C.—Rebuilding Assembly 
3 classrooms at Poppleton-rd. school. 
and Architect. Dep. £1. 

SEPTEMBER 22. 

Bridgend U.D.C.—50 houses at Llangewydd- 
eo R. C. Bestow, S., Council Offices. Dep. 

2 2s. 

Chelmsford B.C.—78 houses temporarily sub- 
divided into 156 flats. B.E. and 8. and Planning 
Officer. Dep. £5 5s. 

tDownham R.D.C.—20 houses and road works 
at Stoke Ferry. H. C. Hughes & Peter Bicknell, 
1, Tunwell’s-court, Trumpington-st., Cambridge. 
Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by September 29. 

Inverness T.C.—40 houses at Dalneigh. B.S. 
Dep. £5. 

*Stafford T.C.—86 houses at Silkmore estate. 
W. Plant, M.Inst.C.E., B.E, Dep. £2 2s. 

Swanscombe U.D.C.—Rebuilding 38 houses on 
3 sites. S. Dep. £2 2s. 

tWarwick &R.D.C.—18 houses on 3 sites. 
Sholto Douglas, (L.), 50, Priory-rd., Kenilworth. 


Dep. £3 3s. 
SEPTEMBER 24. 

Basford R.D.C.—26 houses at Selston, Notts. 
J. J. Ellis, E. Dep. £3 3s. 

Oban T.C.—60 houses at Dalintaft. B.S 

Rawtenstall T.C.—2 houses at Schofield-rd. 

Dep. £2 2s. 

Repton R.D.C.—90 houses in various parishes. 
E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

St. Helens C.B.—54 houses, types A.3/5 and 
A.3/6 on 3 sites. A. P. Statham, B. and Water 
E. Dep. £2 2s. 

South Shields.—56 U.S.A. houses at Horsley 
Vale estate. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


Banbury 


Hall and 
City E. 
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September 14 1945 


Thirsk R.D.C.—16 houses at Sowerby. Need- 
—_ and Thorp, 3, Duncombe-pl., York. Dep. 


Ss. 

West Bromwich C.B.—Rebuilding 4 houses at 
Clive-st. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Wrexham T.C.—158 houses on 3 sites. BE. 
and §. Dep. £3 3s. 

SEPTEMBER 25. 

Aldershot T.C€.—50 houses at North-la. site. 
B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Ashton-under-Lyne T.C.—50 houses at Reyner- 
la. site (section 1). B.E. and 8S. Dep. £3 3s. 

Barnard Castle R.D.C.—14 houses on 3 sites. 
8., 43, Galgate, Barnard Castle. Dep. £2 2s. 

Chelmsford R.D.C.—2 pairs of bungalows and 
5 pairs of houses. Estates S., Room 25. 


Dep. £2. 
Harwich T.C.—Electricity sub-station. B.E. 
and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


Hinckley U.D.C.—50 houses of 5 different 
types. E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Northampton R.D.C.—10 houses at Denton. 
R. J. Miller, Architect, Council Offices, 1, 
Spencer-parade, Northampton. Dep. £2 2s. 

Seaton Valley U.D.C.—50 houses and houses 
in flats at Klondyke estate, Cramlington. §. 
und Architect. Dep. £1. 

SEPTEMBER 26. 

Berwick-on-Tweed B.C.—Rebuilding 10 houses. 
B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Glasgow T.C.—Extension of Possilpark tram 
ae Transport Manager, 46, Bath-st. Dep. 
2 28. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne T.C.—Alterations and addi- 
tions to “J.D.” ward at General Hospital. 


City A. 

SEPTEMBER 27. 

Gateshead T.C.—95 houses at Blue Quarries 
estate. B.E Dep. £5 5s. 

Nantwich R.D.C.—16 Swedish timber houses 
on 4 sites. E., Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 28. 

*Esher U.D.C.—14 cottages at Island Farm- 
rd. E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Scarborough T.C.—38 houses, 
estate. B. and Water E. 

SEPTEMBER 29. 

Alnwick U.D.C.—60 houses, Wash Burn estate, 
section 1. 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Bromyard U.D.C.—(1) Preparation and 
levelling of site; (2) Construction of roads and 
footpaths; (3) Erection of 26 houses. H. 
Clayton (L.), New-rd., Bromyard. 

Hitchen U.D.C.—10 permanent houses (Type 
A) at Grove Farm estate. S. Dep. £3 3s. 

Portland U.D.C.—Rebuilding 3 houses at 
Tillycoombe-rd. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

t+Rawmarsh U.D.C.—50 houses at Monkwood 
estate. S., Council Offices, Parkgate, Yorks. 

OBER 1. 

*Leamington Spa T.C.—20 houses at Bury-rd. 
extension. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Willenhall U.D.C.—34 houses on two sites. 
E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s.- 

OCTOBER 3. 

St. Pancras B.C.—Reinstatement of 3 work- 
ing-class flats at Chester-rd. T.C. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 5. 

Hemel Hempstead T.C.—Erection of 50 per- 
manent houses or of groups of ten. L. de 
Soissons, A.R.A., Midland Bank-chbrs., Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 38. 

*Bootle C.B.—Rebuilding 11 houses at Fern- 
hill-rd. and Netherton-rd. B.E. and S. Dep. 

1 Is. 

Durham €E.C.—Alterations and additions to 
Junior Technical school, Stockton-on-Tees. F. 
Willey (F.), 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

OCTOBER 10. 

Rugby R.D.C.—16 houses on 3 sites. 

Warwick-st., Rugby. Dep. £2 2s. 
DECEMBER. 14. 

Eire Electricity Supply Board.—Civil construc- 
tion work of hydro-electric development of River 
Hire, Co. Donegal. P. J. Dempsey, Secretary, 
60-62, Upper Mount-st., Dublin. Dep. 221. 

NO DATE. 

Galashiels T.C.—Applications invited for erec- 
tion of 78 houses at Gala Policies. J. A. C. 
Hastings, T.C. 

Wetherby R.D.C.—3 houses on 5 sites and 
preparation of sites for 50 temporary bungalows. 

Dep. £2 2s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
SEPTEMBER 6 

Teignmouth U.D.C.—Demolition of defence 

works. E. and §.. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 22. 

Cambridge T.C.—Demolition and removal of 
67 blocks of surface street shelters. B.E. and S. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

MATERIALS, ETC. 
SEPTEMBER 28. 
Bury T.C.—Internal and external decorations 
of schools. 5 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
SEPTEMBER 19. 

Oundle U.D.C.—Roads and sewers. 

Dep. £5 5s. 
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SEPTEMBER 20. 
R.D.C.—Roads 





lympton St. Mary and 
vers. Dep. £2 2s. 

olverton U. YD. Cc. oy — gu and sewers at 
adwell-rd. 8. Dep. 2 


hn tl 21. 
ingsbridge R.D.C. —Laying approx. 2,500 yds. 
spun-iron water main, etc. Lemon & 
izard, 24, Lockyer-st., Plymouth. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 24. 
iesmere Port U. D.C.—Roads and sewers. S. 















£3 
Dee R.D.C.—Preparation of housing 
es. C., 20, Castle-st. Dep. 
South Shields C.B.—Street oo at Horsley 
le site. .E. Dep. £2 2s. 
Stoke-on-Trent T.C.—Roads and sewers at 
ngton. City E. Dep. £3. 
SEPTEMBER 26. 
Darlington G.B.—Roads and sewers at Nick- 
ream-la. site. B.S. Dep. £1. 


Portsmouth T.C.—Roads an sewers at 
estern-rd. City E. Dep. £2 
Wirral U.D.C.—Roads_ and caeion for 2 
busing sites. S. Dep. £1 1s. 


SEPTEMBER 27. 
Buckfastleigh U.D.C.—Reads and sewers at 
lver-st. Couldrey & Son, 14, Palace- 
ve, Paignton. Dep. £2 2s 

SEPTEMBER 28. 
Easington R. D.C.—Advance preparation of 5 
pusing sites. . Clarke, E. and §., ace 
fices. Dep. £1 1s. per site. 
Nantwich R.D.C.—Construction of reinforced 
pncrete extension to reservoir at Woore Ash. 
. Crabtree, M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., Council Offices. 
ep. £5 58. 



























OCTOBER 1. 
Filey U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Newthorpe 
te. S. Dep. £2 2s. 


Frimley and Camberley U.D.C.—Roads and 
pwers. E, and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 3. 
Tettenhall U.D.C.—Provision, laying and 
pinting of approx. 2,000 lin. yds. of 9 in. and 
in. dia. stoneware and iron pipe sewers, etc. 
fillcox, Raikes and Marshall, 33, Gt. Charles- 
. Birmingham, 3. ‘Dep. £3 3s. 

OCTOBER 8. 
Upton-on-Severn R.D.C.—Provision, laying and 
ointing of about 3,400 lin. yds. of 12 in., 9 in. 
nd 6 in. dia. pipe sewers, etc., and construc- 
ion of sewage disposal works for bacterial 
eatment and incidental works, at Mental 
Hospital. Powick, Willcox, Raikes and 
arshall, 33, Gt. Charles-st., Birmingham, 3. 
Dep. £5 5s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments marked* 
re advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
arked +t have been advertised in previous 
es. 





SEPTEMBER 21, 

tHerts C.C.—(a) Deputy County Architect (b) 
hief Assistant Architect, (c) 2 Senior Assistant 
tchitects, (d) 4 Assistant Architects, (e) Junior 
ssistant Architects. 

tipswich C.B.—Lecturer in Building. 
tSouthgate 1.C.—Temporary Aaahiloctaral 


Assistant. 

SEPTEMBER 22. 
*Aberdeen T.C.—Assistant City Architect. 
*Croydon C.B.—Temporary Senior Surveyor. 
*Luton T.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
*Derbyshire ©.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
‘Derbyshire ©.C. — Senior Architectural 


Assistant. 

SEPTEMBER 24. 
tBarrow-in-Furness ©.B.—(a) Architectural 
posistam (b) Architectural Assistant, Grade 
ER; (c) Architectural Assistant, Grade D; (d) 
Quantity Surveyor, Grade B. 

*Hove T.C.—Chief Architectural Assistant. 

SEPTEMBER 27. 

*Warwick ©.C. — Temporary Architectural 


Assistant. 

SEPTEMBER 28. 
*Aldershot T.C.—Clerk of Works. 
‘Blackburn C.B.—(a) Architectural Assistant ; 
(b) Temporary Architectural Assistant. 
‘Warrington C.B.—Building Surveyor. 
‘Warrington C.B.—(a) Architectural Assistant, 
trade E; (b) Two General Architectural 
Assistants, (c) Two Architectural 
C; (d) = Engineering 
(e) Engineering Assistant, 
Planning Assistant, 

























Assistant. Grade D: 
Grade (f) Town 


tade 
SEPTEMBER 29 

tCambs E.C.—Teacher of Building Subjects. 
enten County Council.—Senior Planning 
cer. 
‘London County CGouncil.—(1) Temporary 
Planning Officers, Grade If; (2) Temporary 
Planning Officers, Grade III; (3) Temporary 
Technical Assistants. 
tMaidstone B.C.—Clerk of Works. 
May U.D.C.—Building and Housing In- 
ctor 













Grade C 


THE BUILDER 


OCTOBER 1. 
*Metropolitan Water Board.—Senior Assis‘ant 
Architect. 


*Staffs C.C.—Senior Planning Assistant, 
Grade E. 

OCTOBER 6. 
*North Riding €.C.—Technica! Assistant, 


OCTOBER 8. 
*Uxbridge U.D.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
OCTOBER 10. 

*Klingston-upon-Hull College of ‘Arts and 
Crafts.—Teacher of House Painting and De- 
corating and Allied Crafts. 

OCTOBER 13, 
+L.C.C.—Teacher of Building Subjects at 
South-East London yong Institute. 
NO ATE 

*Bournemouth €E. Cull. time 
Practical Brickwork. 

*Northern Polytechnic.—Lecturers in Evening 
School of Department of Architecture, Survey- 
ing and Buil 

*Overseas Employment. —Inspector of Works 
for Nigerian P.W.D. 

*Overseas Employment. —Inspector of Works 
for Gold Coast .D. 

*Paddington 8.C.—(1) Quantity Surveying 
Assistant; (2) Assistant to Quantity Surveying 
Assistant; (3) Surveying Assistant—War 
Damage; (4) Surveying Assistant—Control of 
Civil Building; (5) Building Surveying 
Assistant—Rehousing ; (6) Technical Assistant— 
Dilapidations; (7) Two Architectural Draughts- 
men—Post-War Housing. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—R.D.C. propose 196 houses 
in various districts. 

Birkenhead.—E.C. propose dining-room and 
kitchen at Brassey-st. Municipal school. 

Blackpool.—Fairbrother, Hall & Hedges (L.), 
265, Warbrick-dr., appointed fone ang for 
works offices for Airey Construction Co., 

Burton-on-Trent.—Derbyshire E.C. 
secondary school at Woodville. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose conversion of Cheyles- 
more hostel into 114 flats. 

Darlington.—R.D.C. to erect 120 houses at 
Heighington-rd., for key workers for factories 
to be established on trading estate at Aycliffe. 

Daventry.—Erinex, Ltd., propose factory at 
Flore. 

Lancaster.—_T. H. Mawson & Sons, Bank- 
bldgs., Church-st., appointed architects for 
community centre at Paddington recreation 
ground, at £25,000 

Leek.—U.D.C. approved 354 houses at Badde- 


Teacher of 


fae 


ley-edge for L. Bates, builder, First-av., South 
Porthill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Leamington.—Warwickshire C.C. propose 


maternity home at Kenilworth-rd. 
Lichfield.—T.C. propose showrooms for Elec- 
tricity Department. 
Littleborough. — Lancashire E.C. 
school canteen at Hare Hill Park. 
verpool.—E.C. propose canteen at Fonthill- 
td. County school. 


propose 
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Manchester.—T.C. approved 12 flats and 58 
houses at Moor-la. and Button-la., Lawton 
Moor-la. and Caerleon-rd., Northenden; 12 flats 
and 16 houses at Royal Thorn-rd., Northern 
Etchells, for Housing Committee—Pye & 
Bennett (L.), 2, Booth-st., are architects for 
factory, warehouse and works offices at Caer- 
narvon-st. and Robert-st., Cheetham, for Tides- 
well, Bailey & Tideswell, Ltd. ; Halliday & 
Agate (F. & A.), 14, John Dalton- st., appointed 
architects for houses and flats at Brooklands- 
rd. and Maple-rd., Baguley. 
Middlewich.—U_D.C. propose development of 
land at Booth-la. and Warmingham-la., site for 
houses.—Pochin’s (Manchester), Ltd., ‘builders, 
King- st., propose 80 houses off Holmes Chapel- 


Piestitins —E.C. propose canteen at Red- 
cross-st. Municipal school. Plans by §. H. 
poreen, B.S. 

Rugby.—Warwickshire C.C. pro Mater 
Home at Ashdown-rd., at £1 160,000. poreity 

Seaton Valley.—U.D.C. propose 50 houses at 
Cramlington. aw by 8. : 

Shefheld.— M. Gleeson, Ltd., 822, Chester- 
field-rd., tht "developing land off Sheffield- 
Dronfield for housing estate. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—F. Hills & Sons, Ltd., 
joinery manufacturers, Stockton and Man. 
chester, to establish factory for making doors 
and window frames. 

Swinton and Pendlebury.—J. C. Prestwich & 
Sons of Leigh, Lancs, have been appointed 
etoote for housing schemes for Coropora- 

ion 

Tow Law (Co. Durham).—J. W. Hanson & 
Son, 18, Eldon-sq., Newcastle-on-Tyne, appointed 
architects for 50 houses at Wear-st. for North- 
Eastern Housing Association. 

Wallasey.—E.C. propose kitchen at core 
rd. Municipal school. Plans by F. 
Grundy, B.S. 

Walisend.—P. L. Browne, Son & Harding, 
Pearl-bldgs., Newcastle, appointed architects 
for 298 houses for T.C. 

Walthamstow.—T.C. approved erection of 400 
flats at Countess-rd. 

Whaley Bridge.—U.D.C. appointed W. Thorpe 
& H. Hirst Smith (L. & A.), 66, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3, architects for housing scheme at 


Macclesfield-rd. 
TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. 

Atherstone.— Erection 

R.D.C.: *R. Holland & Sons, Ltd., Atherstone, 
£6,726 (six at Baddesley Ensor) ;. *E. Rooms, 
Dordan, £8,402 (eight at Grendon); *W. D. 
Randall, £15,024 (14 at Hartshill) ; a Oe 
Hixon, Keresley, £4,189 (four at Mancetter). 

Bacup.—Erection of 28 houses, Thorn estate, 
for T.C. H. Guffogg, B.S.: *Ashworth & Hob- 
son, 1, Haworth-av. Rawtenstall. 

Barmouth.—Erection of kitchen at County 
school, for E.C.: *E. Jones, 3, The Arcade, 
Penmaenmawr, North Wales. ‘ 

Gateshead.—Erection of 80 houses at High- 
field estate, for T.C.: *J. Clark & Son (New 
Seaham), Ltd., £79, 103. 

Kiveton Park. —Brection - of 92 houses in six 
parishes, for R.D.C. 'W a Ke 


of 32 houses, for 


M.R.S.1., Architect pS 8.: *F E. 
Ilett, Ltd., Dock-rd., Worksop (72); *Wm. 
Memmory & Sons, "Ltd., Swallownest, Nr. 


Sheffield (20). 

London (M,.0.W.).—Contracts placed by the 
M.O.W. during week ending August 30 :— 

London (erection of Seco temporary houses) : 
Bermondsey, Mitchell, Son, Ltd., Dulwich 
Village, London, §.E.21; Lewisham, J. 
(Contractors), Ltd., 127-129, Terminal- house, 
Grosvenor-gdns., London, 8.W.1. 

Bucks (erection of Universal temporary 
houses): Eton, Wm. Hartley & Sons, Wexham, 
Slough, Bucks. 

Carmarthenshire (erection of central . school 


kitchen): Ammanford, Williams Bros., Portar- 
dane, Swansea. 
Ches. (erection of U.S.A. type temporary 


houses) : Birkenhead, Thos. Warrington & Sons, 
Ltd., Ellesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire. 

Derbyshire (erection of Tarran temporary 
houses): Chesterfield, Adam Eastwood & Sons, 
Ltd., Warsop, Notts; Gaunt & Son, West Bare, 
Chesterfield ; Bakewell, Wakerdine, Ltd., 
Bridge-st.., Derby. 

Dorsetshire (erection of Universal temporary 
houses): Blandford Forum, G. & J. Furneaux, 
Ltd., 251, Barrack-rd., Christchurch, Hants. 

Essex (erection of Seco temporary houses) : 
Walthamstow, E. & A. Russell, Ltd., Belgrave 
Works, Boundary-rd., London, E.17; Leyton, 
Gian Symes, Ltd., 1a, Carpenters-rd., London, 

Glamorgan (erection of Arcon temporary 
houses): Rhondda, A. N. Coles (Contrs.), Ltd., 
Marshfield-rd., Castleton, Cardiff. 
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Kent (erection of Seco temporary houses) : 
Ltd., Erith, 


Orpington, Kent & Sussex Contrs., 
Kent. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


6,000 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 











SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
27 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





‘Phone or write 
Secretary: 
23,Compton Terrace, Upper St.,N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 














THE BUILDER 


Lancs (erection of Tarran temporary houses), 
Milnrow, John Tinline, Ltd., Parker-st. Saw 
Mills, Bury; Barrow-in- “Furness, G. & Sed- 
don, 'Ltd., 3, Manchester-rd. West, Nr. Bolton, 
Lancs; (erection of Arcon temporary houses): 
Crosby, Sefton Building Co., 67, Ormskirk-rd., 
Aintree, Liverpool; (erection * of housing sites) : 
Bootle, Tallis Bros., 182, South-st., Liverpool 8; 
(erection of Seco temporary houses) : Liverpool, 

eddon, Ltd., 3, Manchester-rd. West, Little 

Halton: Nr. Bolton. 

Lanarkshire (erection of Quality permanent 
houses) : Coatbridge, G. & J. Weir, Ltd., Holm 
Foundry, Cathcart, Glasgow. 

Lines (erection of kitchen): Long Sutton, 
Allen, 20, Spring-gdns., Spalding, Lincs. 

Middx (erection of Seco temporary houses) : 
Tottenham, Catchpole, Ltd., Leighton House, 
Potters Bar; (erecfion of U.S.A. type tempor- 
ary houses): Ealing, W. S. Try, Ltd., Cowley, 
Uxbridge, Middx. 

Notts (erection of Tarran temporary houses) : 
Eastwood U.D.C., Allcock & Sisson, Hill Top, 
Eastwood. 

Surrey (erection of Seco temporary houses) : 
Woking, Harbour General Works, Ltd., Maple- 
wood, Gobham-rd., East Horsley. 

Warwickshire (erection of sites for temporary 
houses): Brandon and Byshottles, W. Norman, 
3-6, West-la., Chester-le-Street. 

Yorks (erection of Arcon temporary houses) : 
Huddersfield, George Wimpey & Co., Ltd., 
Thorpe-Ia. Sidings, Robin Hood, Wakefield. 

ther cloth factory at B and alterations to 
leather cloth factory at Boardman-st,, London- 
rd., for C. A. Simpson & Co., Ltd.: *Bleakley & 
Ingham, Ltd., Mellor-st., Radcliffe, Manchester. 

Newport Pagnell.—Erection of oi houses 
at Castlethorpe and Hanslope, for R.D.C. T. 
Casstles, S.: *H. A. West, Newport Pagnell, 

Prestwich.—Exterior painting of 363 houses at 
Polefield estate, for T.C. Handel Kay, B.S 
*Frank K. Miles, Cowburn-st., Heywood. 

Rotherham.—T.C. placed contracts with fol- 
lowing firms for erection of 100 houses at East 
Herringthorpe :—W. . Beeden, Ltd., Thry- 
bergh; A. J. Pugh & Co., Ltd., Rawmarsh ; O. 
Weaver & Sons, Ltd., Mexborough; D. Dunk, 
Ltd., Rotherham ; 0. Parkin, Rotherham ; A. 
Cooper & Sons, Ltd., Greasborough ; Fellowes, 
Rotherham; W. Blair, Rotherham ; Trow- 
bridge & Trowbridge, Swinton; G. Ramsden, 
Rotherham; Coe & Lorriman, Rotherham. 


_Wymondham.—16 houses at Silfield site, for 
U.D.C.: *K. G. Carter, Ltd., Drayton, £17,262. 




















September 14 1945 


TEMPORARY HOUSE PROGRESS. 
A statement issued by the Ministry gf 
Health on the progress of tempor 
housing shows the following position for 
England and Wales at Asaee 25: 


Site allocations ... 130,2% 
Sites approved 104,759 
Sites acquired 80,203 
Sites developed .. . 42,006 
Sites handed over to M.O.W. 

as available for slabbing... *32,962 
Slabbing started by M.O.W. 28,351 
Slabbing completed ... 11,960 
Houses delivered to sites 7,197 
Houses erected and ne 

being installed ry 4,987 
Houses complete 2,488 
Houses taken over by local 

authorities sd 2,284 
*In addition, sites for 3,934 houses are being 


slabbed by local authorities. 
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7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 

















STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s «si-eump Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 
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“THANKSGIVING WEEK" 
SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


SEPTEMBER 15th—22nd 
6 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY GROUP 
APPEALS FOR YOUR SUPPORT 





TOWARDS 


NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


GALBRAITH BROS. Ltd., High Holborn, W.C.1 
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